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FOREWORD 








By the time this issue of Educational 
Method is distributed, probably every 
teacher in America will have been told 
that we face a difficult year—especially 
difficult for teachers who believe in de- 
mocracy. That we hear these words re- 
peatedly does not make them less true. 
To those who feel their importance repe- 
tition increases the sense of responsi- 
bility we carry today — responsibility 
for the future not only of our own 
society but perhaps for that of the 
world. The present issue of Educa- 
tional Method was planned last spring, 
when the present crisis was merely a 
fear. Nevertheless it is doubtful whether 
the editors could have chosen a topic 
more appropriate than the one they se- 
lected—Professional Growth. For the 
essence of American democratic educa- 
tion is found in critical thinking, and 
teachers who are not themselves learning 
are not likely to stimulate thought on 
the part of their pupils. 


The first two articles deal directly 
with a personal approach to the present 
situation. Supervisors and teachers are 
urged to read carefully the article by 
Peter Blos concerning the personal ad- 


justment of the individual, supervisor 
and teacher in today’s chaos and horror, 
The principles and practices so modestly 
suggested are of great importance. 

The reader’s attention is called to two 
emphases in the papers which follow: a 
more sympathetic approach to the 
teacher as a person; and education by 
first-hand examination of theories and 
principles. This examination includes ex- 
perience in manual labor, independent 
study and research through reading, and 
careful study of individual children. Mrs. 
Mossman’s report contains a form which 
is available to those of our readers who 
care to cooperate with her work. The 
study might well have been reserved for 
next month’s number on child growth but 
it is presented now for the benefit of 
those teachers who want to begin such a 
study early in the year. 

The November number will be con- 
cerned with a study of the growth and 
development of children. Throughout 
the year Edtcational Method will be de- 
voted to furthering an education marked 
by respect for individuals, by critical 
thought, and by devotion to the right to 
continue these. 
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Dealing with children and engaging in 
the business of education require quali- 
fications from the individual which go 
far beyond the common prerequisites of 
most occupations. It is not only the 
skill, not only the knowledge in a given 
field which counts but it is the teacher’s 
personality which has the most decisive 


influence upon his usefulness and effec- 


tiveness in the education of children. 
There is no doubt that training institu- 
tions are giving growing consideration 
to this aspect of teacher selection. While 
this is in progress the teacher in the 
field should not be neglected and care- 
ful attention should be given to his 
growth and his well-being. The admin- 
istrator may well be gratified if he takes 
competent and considerate care of this 
problem because such attention and 
awareness will show its effect in innumer- 
able small ways which as a whole con- 
stitute the life of the school, account 
for its vitality, its atmosphere and 
spirit. The growth of children is best 
promoted by including in the school’s 
responsibility the growth of the teacher, 
and considering seriously his needs as a 
professional worker as well as a person. 
The inseparability of these two aspects 
in the teacher person justifies the at- 
tempt to explore the problem anew with 
respect to the imminent school year 
1940-41. 

Neither the teacher nor the child comes 
to school leaving behind the experiences 
of family, friends, neighborhood, com- 
munity, nation and world. Worries, 
anxieties, aspirations, resentments may 
be concrete or imaginary; they none- 
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Peter Bios 
Institute for the Study of Personality Development, New York City 


theless affect behavior and influence pro- 
fessional conduct. No doubt the present 
world situation is bound to exert a pro- 
found influence upon the teacher, es- 
pecially upon the most sensitive and 
wide-awake ones of our teacher popula- 
tion. Since the situation is new and un- 
precedented, it deserves attention if sur- 
prise and confusion among educators 
are to be averted in the year to come. 
That such considerations are ultimately 
of pertinent value to the child does not 
need, it seems, any elaboration. 

It was hardly surprising that sum- 
mer school this year was at times 
deeply overshadowed by national and 
world events as well as by contempla- 
tion of their possible effect on the role 
and function of the educator. Despite 
the fact that everybody tried conscien- 
tiously to keep close to professional 
issues this was not always possible in the 
light of headlines and news. There were 
some discussions which still echo in my 
ear because they were spontaneous ex- 
pressions which revealed a state of con- 
fusion, insecurity and _ bewilderment. 
This is hardly surprising if we realize 
the magnitude of the changes which take 
place in front of our eyes, changes 
which the public is already accustomed 
to call the world-revolution. The aware- 
ness dawns on us that we are not only 
spectators but are part of the chaos 
which surrounds us. This emergency 
will naturally extend its influence into 
the school and the classroom. 

Several teachers expressed during the 
summer school weeks their concern about 
the coming year and the problems they 
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are going to face. One said: “I have 
been teaching peace and the democratic 
way of life for the last ten years; I be- 
lieve in it. But how can I go on with 
it under these conditions? In a very 
short time we probably won’t have left 
any free class discussions about national 
and international affairs as well as about 
controversial issues—.” Another: “The 
last years I have been trying to adjust 
my teaching to the concept of individual 
differences and my work seemed to be- 
come more worthwhile. But you know 
as well as I do that any emergency tends 
to level out people and to make uni- 
formity and routine a savior and fetish. 
What is left of the sort of education 
in which many of us believe?” Still an- 
other: “I used to allow expression of all 
opposing opinions in my social studies 
class. What I am after in my students 
is the ability to think, to make choices, 
to be critical. But soon to be critical 
is to be unloyal. If I am interfered with 
in my teaching, I am going to quit; 
teaching would have lost all interest and 
appeal to me.” Such expressions are 
quoted as random reactions of teachers, 
reactions which may be less conscious in 
others; they are indications of an under- 
current apprehension which is worth fac- 
ing as an educational liability, as an ar- 
ticulate or mute conflict ready to com- 
plicate the educative process, ready to 
offset the educator’s stability so much 
needed during the year to come. 


What has been the experience in a 
large summer school of the East, ex- 
pressed informally and individually, is 
well duplicated by others. Hayden S. 
Pearson, principal of the Bigelow Junior 
High School at Newton, Massachusetts, 
refers to the same issue by saying: “The 
national psychological shake-up that has 


changed the attitude of millions of Amer. 
icans in the last few months will haye 
a far-reaching effect on the educational 
system.” (New York Times, August 4, 
1940.) At the opening of the New 
York City schools on September 9, 
Superintendent Harold G. Campbell re- 
marked on the smoothness of the open- 
ing yet detected an underlying element 
of nervousness which was traceable to 
the war. It has to be realized that the 
educator who has lost confidence in basic 
ideals and values, who has lost orienta- 
tion and an infallible sense of direction 
is bound to encounter infinite difficulties 
in his educative task. And who can say 
that he is not overhauling some basic 
concepts of values and ideals which are 
shaken by an “apocalypse of violence?” 

In order to prevent strain, friction 
and disorganization in the educative 
process it is necessary at times like the 
present to make use of what we know of 
human behavior, of mental hygiene, of 
the fundamental needs which dictate con- 
duct. Standing face to face with a 
dangerous situation which is too great 
to be comprehended and combated indi- 
vidually, the seeking for group solidarity 
is a natural and common reaction. The 
recourse to uniformity and the sharing 
of aggressive tendencies give the in- 
dividual a feeling of security which 
was suddenly lost in a panicky isolation. 
The pursuit of individual happiness be- 
comes replaced by collective strivings 
which, unfortunately, are often diverted 
by misguidance toward fake enemies such 
as minority groups and the like. These 
efforts naturally tend to level out slowly 
but surely the integrity of individual dif- 
ferences which has become an important 
aspect of our educational philosophy in 
the years past. No doubt the eventuali- 
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ties described will have a deep-reaching 
effect upon the teacher’s attitude. Un- 
aware of subtle influences, his reaction to 
Johnny and Mary will change. Gripped 
by the general insecurity and apprehen- 
sion, he will deny himself progressively 
the smooth and balanced expression of 
his individuality, being comforted 
through such renunciations by the feel- 
ing of greater safety. Undergoing this 
change he will become sterner, less tol- 
erant and understanding of himself as 
well as of others. Naturally the general 
apprehension is easily fused with per- 
sonal fears and worries which at such 
times grow into unrealistic proportions 
and are likely to distort calm judgment 
and rational attitudes. 

In order to bring down to earth what 
has been said above I may remind the 
reader of the proverbial father coming 
home in the evening, irritated by the 
day’s work, disappointed in his business 
and jittery about the future. Sitting 
in his armchair and trying to read the 
paper he becomes on such unfortunate 
days irritated by everything the chil- 
dren are doing if it is not dictated by 
self-restraint and self-control, although 
it is plain fun, indulgence, play and 
pleasure. From family to nation similar 
patterns of social behavior are trace- 
able: the reaction of the individual to 
group emergencies follows typical pat- 
terns which every teacher has had a 
chance to observe on a smaller scale in 
the classroom. For the teacher the in- 
sight into these phenomena of human 
behavior is paramount, because his pro- 
fessional attitude, if distorted by the ex- 
isting national apprehension, will soon 
be rationalized. At that stage, educa- 
tional effort is dictated by the uncon- 
scious defense reactions of the educator 


rather than by proper knowledge and 
sober ideals, which in the long run are 
the only safeguards for protecting the 
democratic way of life now at stake. 
These sketchy lines which try to in- 
dicate the potential reaction of many 
an individual in a group emergency must 
suffice to convey the reality of a problem. 
It is much more, or at least equally im- 
portant to pay attention to those powers 
which are at our disposal to prevent in 
educators and consequently in education 
the undesirable developments mentioned 
above. First it must be recognized that 
there are some fundamental needs of the 
individual which have to be met ade- 
quately to guarantee a smooth and effi- 
cient operation of the whole person. Be- 
sides the physiological needs which are 
undeniable we will concern ourselves here 
with the emotional aspect of the indi- 
vidual because it is in this region where 
watchfulness at the moment seems most 
indicated. In order to preserve emotional 
balance it is essential for the individual 
to belong to a group where his individu- 
ality is wanted and respected, where 
social needs can be met satisfactorily. 
This belongingness to a group of pro- 
fessional character in the school can 
contribute much to a person’s feeling 
of security. However, the acceptance 
must not only be expressed in terms of 
sociability; it is essential also that the 
individual receive recognition of his work 
and understanding of his endeavor. 
Such status needs, as they are usually 
called, require skill and awareness on the 
side of the administrator but will—if 
constructively dealt with—provide for 
the teacher the necessary assurance of 
usefulness and self-esteem which make 
for poise and objectivity. This, of 
course, can only be achieved in a mature 
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form if the teacher himself is aware of 
the reality to which he relates his action 
and if he participates fully in the pro- 
cess of thinking through the unavoidable 
shifts of emphasis in education, whatever 
these shifts may be. 

Among the necessities for wholesome 
living is also a quest for certainty, for 
a sense of direction, for a belief in the 
usefulness of what one is doing, for a 
set of values and ideals. Such intan- 
gibles, essential for worthwhile existence 
and more powerful than cannons, have 
to be the product of individual and col- 
lective re-thinking and re-valuation of 
the American tradition and of the pres- 
ent insufficiencies rather than the grafted 
or imposed formula of any kind. As a 
stimulus in this direction attention may 
be called to Lewis Mumford’s timely 
book, Faith For Living.. While J. 
Donald Adams would like to see it read 
this fall and winter in every college in 
America, it may just as well be urged 
upon each educator of this country. But 
only if the individual is respected in 
his own efforts toward a strengthening 
of the democratic way of life will the 
teacher be able to practice what has 
been expressed as the keynote of most 
American schools when they opened their 
doors this fall. 


At this point we have to turn to ways 
and means to put into effect what has 
been inaugurated above: namely, to avert 
undesirable individual and collective re- 
actions of teachers by meeting funda- 
mental human needs more adequately 
and attentively. Some measures to be 
taken suggest themselves directly from 
the discussion of the prerequisites for 
wholesome human existence. In addition 
it may be recommended that—in order 
to preserve a rational attitude toward 


educational issues—more time and effort 
may be given to a study of such issues 
under competent leadership. Such ex- 
periences will make for professional ob- 
jectivity and keep the strain and irrita- 
tion which are bound to result from the 
present situation from contaminating 
the work with children. They also may 
improve relationships within the faculty 
and promote cooperation, understanding 
and tolerance during the pressure of the 
school hours. Similarly teachers may 
do well to join in recreational activities 
on the playfield, in the shop, in the studio 
and the like. Depending on the size and 
character of the school, students as well 
as parents may become part of such 
events and get to know each other better 
in informal situations. Throughout the 
work-day the teacher and administrator 
should keep in mind the general strain 
which all of us share and which is likely 
to reinforce whatever personal insecuri- 
ties and anxieties are already existent. 
In this twilight of cause and effect re- 
lationships it is imperative to keep well 
informed and to engage in the struggle 
for recreating an infallible sense of di- 
rection, a trust and a faith, last not 
least, and ability to translate these prin- 
ciples into practice. It will depend on 
the extent to which the individual edu- 
cator will be able to do this in the year 
to come how much protection of the 
democratic way of life the American 
school will be able to give. It hardly 
needs mentioning that an adequate 
service of the kind set forth above re- 
quires ingenuity, vigilance and knowl- 
edge from the educator. But this is an 
hour in which to take seriously what we 
know of human nature and apply it con- 
fidently and conscientiously to the pro- 
tection of our schools. 
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AMERICAN TEACHERS AND THE PRESENT CRISIS 


Henry W. Howmes 


Harvard University 


American teachers must find the pres- 
ent crisis difficult to face. Their eyes 
have been directed toward a vision of 
human development in their own America 
—an America at peace, untouched by 
foreign hates or hungers, unchallenged 
in its theory of life and government, 
secure in its resources, needing only time, 
devotion, and intelligence to solve its 
problems. Now suddenly that vision is 
obscured ; Europe at war becomes a pos- 
sible world at war; and the object finally 
at stake is revealed as the very vision 
American teachers have set themselves to 
serve. 


It is no wonder, to be sure, that per- 
sons absorbed in educational activity 
should hate the thought of war. Educa- 
tion in its very nature looks toward 
values which are trodden under foot by 
war—toward “perfect man, the radiant 
and the loving, yet to be,” toward social 
justice, more productive living, widening 
knowledge, greater beauty, deeper rever- 
ence. The gods of war bless nothing but 
efficiency. Their machine, directed to- 
ward destruction, uses men like parts, 
and scraps them without pity. When 
conquering military might makes use of 
teachers, it uses them in blinders. If war 
is taken as a principle of life, a perma- 
nent pattern for the conduct of the 
citizen, it stultifies the teacher. No basic 
common ground exists between the 
theory of the warlike state and any 
social theory rooted in the fruitful 
human use of education. 


But the war in Europe is not war as 
such; it is not just another war, some 


accidental struggle between dynasties, 
between churches, between governments, 
or between empires. Those who see in the 
Nazi attempt to conquer England only 
a battle between two imperialisms have 
failed to comprehend the scope and depth 
of what is going on. This is no fight on 
which we could “take sides” but would 
be better sped if we kept free of it. It 
is a conflict of ideas, of visions, of 
philosophies of life—and one of them is 
ours. If Hitler wins, the meaning of 
America is denied in half the world and 
must be on its guard at home. Then the 
American ideal, the ideal of education, 
the ideal of the search for truth, the 
ideal of discussion, persuasion, and con- 
sent, the ideal of cooperation, the ideal 
of freedom and equality before the law— 
this multifarious ideal we call democracy 
will be defeated as a growing force in 
human life and may not prosper even on 
these very shores. If teachers do not 
sense the fact that all their hopes are 
now at issue and may well be lost unless 
they are defended at the risk of death, 
they have not grasped the meaning of 
the present crisis. It is this that makes 
the crisis hard to face. 

To say that war will defeat the educa- 
tional ideal anyway, and that war must 
therefore be avoided under any circum- 
stances, is to confess a lack of fortitude 
in our ideal and in ourselves. Eclipse 
is not defeat. To go to war to defend 
an ideal is not the same as to attack it. 

I have here put briefly, as if it could 
be accepted by all, what many teachers 
may wish to deny or dispute. I have said 
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in effect: The teachers of America ought 
to be unequivocally opposed to the Nazi 
ideology and willing to help America 
defend itself against Hitler and his 
philosophy, even if war is the result. I 
base my argument on the admitted fact 
that the Nazi state is in theory and prac- 
tice the warlike state, intended for con- 
quest, organized on the underlying idea 
of slavery, and permanently dedicated 
to the principle of government under the 
will of one man: this, I contend, is the 
denial of the ideal of education. It is the 
denial also of the ideal of democracy and 
equally of free religion. All this could be 
documented from the words of Hitler 
himself or his representatives and from 
the record of the Nazi government. [f I 
let it stand without further elaboration, 
it is because I think most teachers are 
likely thus far to agree with me; and I 
wish to move to more specific questions. 
The specific questions I should like to 
discuss will be of interest only to those 
teachers who are more or less in accord 
with what I have been saying. Yet I will 
put my questions in general terms, as if 
all teachers ought to be interested in 
them—as indeed I think they ought. 
First, is there anything practical and 
immediate which teachers can do in their 
professional capacity—and without over- 
stepping the bounds of their professional 
position—to forward the effort of the 
country to prepare for defense? Second, 
is there anything teachers can do now 
to make our participation in the war, if 
war there is to be, as effective as pos- 
sible? Third, is there anything teachers 
can do now to prepare for the strain of 
a possible war upon the country as a 
whole, so that the American ideal shall 
indeed come through the fire untarn- 


ished? Fourth, is there anything 


teachers can do now to make sure that 
they themselves keep balance, lose no 
essential faith, and make no spiritual 
surrender? I am not sure that the order 
of these questions can be called an 
ascending order; yet the final question is 
perhaps as important as any. I have 
simply tried to go from the immediate 
to the more remote and general. Let me 
take the questions as they come. 


I 

Is there anything teachers can do to 
help in the movement for preparedness? 

Not many teachers can enlist, for some 
are outside the age limits for enlistment, 
and many are women, and many of the 
men in the profession are married. En- 
listment is in any case a complicated 
personal problem; and the situation has 
not yet reached the point at which in- 
discriminate “flocking to the colors” can 
be urged or desired. 

One of the startling facts about 
modern warfare is that it offers no chance 
whatever for a nation to “spring to 
arms.” An American poet writing of the 
Spanish War, could say: 

Then Alabama heard 

And rising, pale, to Maine and Idaho 

Shouted a burning word; 

And at the lifting of a hand sprang 
forth, 


East, west, and south, and north, 
Beautiful armies .. . 


It is no longer so, if it was in 1898. 
In our time and forever hereafter, mak- 
ing war means vast industrial activity, 
the harnessing of power, money, labor, 
invention, and natural resources into a 
machine that can strike with a terrible 
and devastating force. Preparedness 
means infinitely more than patriotic 
fervor, and the best enlistment for a 
given individual may mean honest work 
at the very job he is already doing. We 
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must leave enlistment, therefore, as a 
problem to be met by the individual in 
his own circumstances—and if anyone is 
asking advice at the moment on enlist- 
ment, I would counsel him to get in touch 
with an official who can speak with 
technical understanding on the best use 
of his particular talents in the great and 
complicated business of American de- 
fense. 

This is not an argument against en- 
listment in the armed forces of the 
nation. It is not an argument against 
patriotism. It is a warning that pre- 
paredness requires conscription in a 
larger sense than any we have heretofore 
attached to that idea. A little article 
in the July Atlantic called “Should 
Tigers have Wings?”, by George de Alto- 
vitti, a newspaper man who evidently 
knows what Germany did to make ready 
for this war, presents vividly the kind of 
program required to prepare for mili- 
tary conquest. Let a few competent and 
ruthless men possess enough machines, 
and they can hold a continent in sub- 
jection. A continent? Add the tech- 
niques of propaganda and incitement, to- 
gether with more machines, and it will 
not take very many men to subjugate 
the world! 

Chivalry is dead. As Malinowski told 
us several years ago, the processes of 
war once helped to civilize mankind— 
as when crusades spread culture and pre- 
pared the way for new ideas and in- 
terests—but now they lead only to 
destruction. The grim necessities of 
modern warfare call for calculation, the 
assembly line, assignment of men to work 
in mines and factories as well as in the 
air and on the field. Tigers should not 
have wings; but when war is waged from 
the sky and under the sea and out of 


iron monsters traveling on wheels, it is 
useless to prepare against an enemy so 
armed by putting fowling pieces in the 
hands of patriotic youngsters. 

But these very facts lead me to be- 
lieve that teachers really can do some- 
thing towards preparedness. The Burke- 
Wadsworth Bill has now been passed and 
signed. This commits us legally, at least, 
to the fullest support of conscription. 
But it is more than official commitment, 
of course, that I would personally urge. 
Official support is all that can be legally 
required: what all true patriotism points 
to is an eager but serene compliance— 
an acceptance con amore of the law. My 
feeling is that we as teachers should be 
first to make the need and meaning of 
conscription clear—both to ourselves 
and to the public. The argument goes 
back, I think, to what we stand for as a 
nation and our will to take whatever 
steps are called for to uphold these prin- 
ciples as valid for all peoples who desire 
to adhere to them. 

Is freedom an outworn ideal, as Hitler 
says, as Mussolini says, as all that 
Stalin does implies? Is democracy only 
an experiment we tried a while and now 
find wanting? The theory of the cor- 
porate state denies the value of democ- 
racy and calls the people of the demo- 
cratic states decadent. Whereas we grew 
to manhood thinking that democracy 
would be accepted finally throughout the 
world, we find ourselves defending it as 
in a stronghold. Is freedom, then, no 
longer something great and precious, 
destined to pervade and bless the lives 
of men in all the earth? Is our Bill of 
Rights only a practical working scheme, 
which has done well enough for us but 
is far from being a funaamental human 
Declaration of Independence? Is the long 
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growth of freedom under the British 
Constitution, from Magna Charta to our 
own day, a painful journey in the wrong 
direction? 

These are not rhetorical questions. To 
answer them with the faith of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, and Lincoln requires some 
seaching of the heart. We know that 
not all men vote wisely, that the pri- 
vilege of the suffrage is abused, that 
municipal government in this country is 
often corrupt, state government not in- 
frequently, the national government 
sometimes; and that the root difficulty 
lies in a lack of political intelligence and 
civic interest on the part of too large a 
proportion of the voters. Would it be 
better to give up all this voting, to let a 
powerful few manage the affairs of the 
country; or at the very least to be less 
confident about the universal value of 
democracy, correcting its errors here as 
well as we can but admitting the pos- 
sible superiority of other systems? 

Before we give up our faith we might 
look at the historic record. Think for a 
moment of the varied and chaotic for- 
tunes of mankind. Go back to prehistoric 
man and let your mind’s eye travel down 
the long, long road from the dim figures 
of Piltdown, Neanderthal, Cro-Magnon, 
to the early people of the caves and of 
the sea; to India, China, Egypt; then 
to Greece and Rome; to the Dark Ages 
and to Mediaeval times; to the feudal 
system and the rise of modern nations; 
to the discovery and settlement of the 
New World; then to the revolutions, 
political, cultural, and economic, which 
gave this nation birth and the struggles 
and adjustments through which it has 
lived for a brief century and a half. In 
that perspective, has the American sys- 
tem been a failure? Can we afford to 


give up the great adventure now? Have 
we lost our faith that here and every- 
where the last, best hope for man on 
earth is freedom? 

The defects of democracy are spots 
upon the sun. The drift and glacial 
pressure of man’s emerging conscious 
life is toward a freedom greater than 
any he has ever known. It is totalitarian 
dictatorship that is an eddy. Seizing 
upon the difficulties in which democracy 
found itself in Germany and Italy and 
Russia, making capital out of excesses 
and the mistakes of new ventures in lib- 
erty, finding it possible to appeal to the 
hates and jealousies and pressures among 
classes and racial groups, the modern 
tyrants have built a power which grows 
with victory in arms and thrives on 
primitive and barbarous impulses which 
unfortunately are as fundamental in 
human nature as any others. But the 
love of freedom in the hearts of men is 
deeper than the habit of obedience to 
tyrants or the schemes of modern auto- 
crats to keep themselves enthroned. 

Their threat to the final freedom of 
mankind throughout the world will pass. 
Whether it will pass in a world conflict 
greater than the present war and involv- 
ing this nation among the rest, no man 
can say. There may be an eclipse of free- 
dom and a darkness spread across the 
common life which shall not be removed 
without new revolutions. A form of gov- 
ernment may emerge different from any 
we have had, correcting errors in our 
own or any other; but freedom, the right 
of the people to choose their rulers and 
to change them, will not die. Its monu- 
ments have not been raised in vain: Val- 
ley Forge, Gettysburg and the battle- 
fields of France will yet be remembered 
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for American sacrifies toward the final 
triumph of a universal cause. 

If this should seem to you mere senti- 
ment, I should not thereupon accuse you 
of a heartless attitude. But I would ask 
you to remember that no purely prac- 
tical reaction can be trusted in the larger 
issues of our lives, nor can an issue such 
as this be settled by a scientific study. 
It is a question of values. On matters 
such as this we have the right to believe. 
Deep in our souls do we want men to be 
free? Do we want freedom for ourselves 
alone or for all our countrymen as well; 
and beyond our country’s borders do we 
want freedom to come to every people 
who may desire it also? Freedom does 
not impose itself, but freedom helps those 
who seek freedom. And in the end we 
must go back to our conception of the 
destiny of man; are all men moving up 
and on toward freedom, or is the best 
life that of blind obedience? 

The answer to my first question is, I 
think, an affirming faith that teachers 
have a vital part in this great enterprise 
of preparation for defense. We should 
be the last to look upon the democratic 
way of life as less than universal in its 
promise. Rather let us hold to it as an 
ideal so fundamental that we will not 
yield to its opponents, either for our- 
selves or for the world. If we think of 
freedom as a means to comfort only, or to 
wealth, or public works, or any general 
and material good, we do injustice to its 
sacrificial history and its deeper value: 
freedom is itself an end. It is a goal 
among the greater goals of life, beyond 
safety and security, worth working for, 
worth waiting for, worth fighting for; 
not to be thought of as contingent or 
secondary; companionate to beauty, 
honor, justice, and the dignity of man. 


Does it matter that a nation is power- 
ful or its people fed, that its armies 
dominate the world, commanding coal or 
oil or wheat, sweeping the seas, filling 
the air with fighting planes, if the spirit 
of its youth is touched by nothing but 
the soldier’s loyalty, hears no call to 
think, to feel, or to create out of its own 
inner life but only the voice of command, 
looks narrowly upon a world united only 
in obedience but not in comradely en- 
thusiasm, friendly, varied, individual 
effort, or the open ways of common 
wonder, frank discussion, and coopera- 
tive decision? A form of government is 
but a method for preserving freedom and 
permitting men to grow and work within 
its energizing influence. Only as men ex- 
press themselves and use their own 
powers, whether for their livelihood or 
anything beyond it, are the goods of life 
true goods. If freedom is a means, it is 
a universal means, a first condition, not 
to be bartered for the kingdoms of the 
world. And all that teachers do can help 
the cause of freedom, if they do it under- 
standingly, with skill, and with a high, 
enduring purpose. 


II 


What, now, if the country finds itself 
in actual conflict with the enemy, if 
finally “the blast of war blows *bout our 
ears?” Is it then a matter for the 
teachers, as for Henry Fifth’s old war- 
riors, to 


. imitate the action of the tiger. 
Stiffen the sinews, summon up the 


blood. . . ? 


Since this is obviously not the teachers’ 
business, but a less exciting and a more 
exacting job, I should like to put what 
I believe teachers should do in case of war 
under a wider generalization: the main 
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task of every citizen non-combatant is 
then morale. To make liberty stand forth 
as the basis of all that is good and hope- 
ful in the life of man is the essential 
business of teaching in America at war. 
It can be done by telling the story of 
liberty in our national life and its back- 
ground in the history of England, 
France, and Switzerland. It can be done 
without covering up the fact that not all 
men were heroes, that mistakes were 
made, that selfishness and sheer short- 
sightedness obstructed freedom here and 
elsewhere, that even the great in free- 
dom’s cause were human. It can be done 
without sentimentality or cheap en- 
thusiasm; it can be done as realistically 
as need be. In fact, what all of us should 
realize is that liberty and all the goods 
that follow in its train “come not by ob- 
servation,” but by hard, determined, in- 
dividual effort; not only in dramatic 
moments but in the daily turns and quirks 
of living in the common light of day. 

The worst enemy of freedom is within 
us, in our souls. It comes out in petti- 
ness—localism in public affairs, politics 
in the mean sense, commercialism in its 
lower forms, greed, lack of vision, and 
the selfishness that takes advantage of a 
national emergency. Every time a man 
or woman, boy or girl, teacher or citizen 
acts generously and in the national in- 
terest, he wins a victory for freedom: 
and can teachers not do something to win 
such victories in themselves and help to 
win them in the lives of others? 

There are two other things that teach- 
ers may do which still form part of their 
effective work toward keeping faith and 
courage in the hearts of men. They may 
counteract the undermining influence of 
lies and specious arguments against the 
national ideal; and they may help to keep 


mob-spirit out of our national effort to 
conduct the war. 

I do not mean that teachers should 
become the agents of the government 
against subversive groups, fifth column- 
ists, or Naz Fascist propaganda. The 
government ill handle spies and sabo- 
tage « id oy ct acts: teachers can help 
to ck.r up loubts and fears, stop hys- 
teria, keep out hate, prevent indiscrimi- 
na‘ ng attacks on Germans, Italians, or 
Jxpanese, and hold our national think- 
i and feeling on a rational level of 
dc .ermination. 

Does keeping up morale in time of war 
seem little, unimportant, vague, or fruit- 
less? If you think so, analyze the task 
again. It calls for thinking, reading, 
studying, comparing, discussing issues, 
helping ind‘viduals to solve their prob- 
lems, keeping up their spirits, under- 
standing ¥ .at’s at stake. No background 
is too br. d to do this well, no personal 
integrity »o sound, no wisdom too far- 
reaching. Knitting sweaters, rolling 
bandages, or helping local draft boards 
may seem more important—and such 
things can be done, of course, as well— 
but nothing will be harder than to help 
in keeping clear the minds and high the 
courage of the folks about us. 


Ill 


Th  e are three things teachers can do 
in th very midst of war to keep the 
American vision unclouded by the smoke 
of battle; three, at least, that I can 
thins of. 


Onc of these is intellectual and in part 
a matter of defining the ideal itself. It 
needs continual redefinition if it is to 
keep itself alive within our minds; and in 
a sense all literature and art and talk is 
but a means of making clear the ends we 
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Teachers who read little and 
that little for amusement only, who see 
with satisfaction only cheapor plays and 
movies, talk gossip mostly, know little 
of art or music and prefer” the, lighter 
radio programs to the speecl 5 or ‘iscus- 
sions on broad issues—p¢ haps such 
teachers are no more, but if any thee be, 
I can say with certainty that they are 
failing in one duty now imp>sed oni “all 
of us. We must work to understand, pr>- 
tect, and save American ideais. They ar* 
not self-preserving in the face of wi». 
Nor can success in war be jeopardized 
to save them. If we have to fight, we 
must put aside for the moment the enjoy- 
ment of what we are fighting for. Habeas 
corpus may have to be suspended: but 
if we keep constantly in mind what 
habeas corpus means, we sh.'!] run less 
risk of having its suspension become per- 
manent. 

The second thing we can do’ ’ to look 
steadily beyond the war towa is peace. 
The fascist nations do not lo.« toward 
peace: we must. If the “war to end war” 
failed to assure peace, what is left but to 
fight for it again when there is no hope 
for peace unless we do fight for it? The 
Nazi state confesses its foundstion in 
what it calls the “warlike virtues;” we 
profess that peace has victories 9 less 
to be desired than those of war. /e be- 
lieve in “the moral equivalent of w vr” as 
a way of life no less exciting than the 
awful game of death, destruction, and 
brutality that fighting armies play, If 
we do indeed believe in peace, let us set 
our minds on it and make it, soberly and 
in truth, our goal. That implies an atti- 
tude, and an understanding of peace, 
that are not altogether common. To 
make the ways and tasks of peace invit- 
ing and alluring, yet to make it clear 


live for. 


that they are not for us until we win 
them, this is among the tasks of schools 
and teachers in a peaceful nation called 
to war against aggressors. 

The third thing we can do is to study 
the problem of organizing the world for 
peace, when peace has again become a 
possible basis for world organization or 
for human life at all. The proposals 
which now seem so Utopian will then be- 
come less fanciful; and even now they 
have a realistic value in their bearing on 
the ends for which we may be forced to 
fight. To read Mr. Streit’s “Union 
Now,” Mr. Grenville Clark’s proposals 
for a “Federation of Free Peoples,” the 
history of the League of Nations or the 
World Court, or any other serious dis- 
cussion of a world order based on peace 
and freedom, is part of our duty as 
teachers in a democracy at war. No need 
to settle the perplexing problems raised 
by documents like these—we cannot set- 
tle them. The need is to enlarge our 
view of what the struggle is about, to see 
beyond the victory we hope to win. The 
American ideal was not “untarnished” 
by the first World War. It failed, at 
any rate, to have a fruitful influence 
upon the peace that followed. The 
League of Nations proved abortive as a 
means to peace, at least in part because 
Americans deserted their allegiance to 
the cause of law and freedom in the 
world; and if we must admit that argu- 
ment on such a point is futile at this 
later day, we should at least prepare to 
ponder the same issues, raised anew but 
still more fatefully, by any peace which 
may ensue upon the present struggle. 
Shortsightedness won in the United 
States in 1920. Thoughtful teachers 
might help to prevent a new victory for 
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petty politics against another and a 
greater league. 


IV 


Who can advise his fellow teachers 
how to keep their souls unclouded in a 
crisis such as this? One must write on 
such a question with no thought that he 
can solve the deeply individual problems 
it involves. I offer what I have to say 
because it seems to me to have some 
anchorage in actual conditions as I know 
them in the schools: it is not medical or 
psychological advice for every one, but 
counsel from one school man to his 
brethren, tentatively spoken out of some 
acquaintance with their work. 

Teachers may help in preparedness, I 
have here suggested, by confirming in 
their minds and hearts the value of the 
cause which leads us to prepare at all. 
Then, if we find ourselves at war, their 
major work must be in setting forth that 
cause as worthy of the sacrifice entailed. 
But meanwhile they must help to frame 
an outcome which will not belie the cause 
itself. All this is very general: it would 
take a volume of this magazine to follow 
out these notions into practical detail. 
But any teacher who will work in these 
directions seems to me to have one great 
assurance against loss of balance, faith, 
or courage: he will be framing a philo- 
sophy to fit the crisis. The first mistake 
of any one who finally breaks down is 
not to do his best to think things out. 
When a man loses his job or his nerve, 
some one is likely to remark that he 
“never knew what it was all about any- 
way.” To look beyond personalities, de- 
tails, mistakes, controversies, difficulties, 
and complexities toward what the whole 
business is for is a basic condition of 
sanity and effectiveness for all concerned: 


but more especially for teachers, because 
teachers will have less to do, in most 
cases, with the machinery of prepared- 
ness itself and more to do with keeping 
themselves and others adjusted to its 
operation. 

Yet in doing this—in thinking out 
one’s own conception of the issues in a 
vast, historic, fateful conflict—there are 
dangers. One is haste. Few of us can 
play a leading role in formulating our 
objectives; most of us must learn our 
own way of putting them as they emerge 
and as they are argued out by others. It 
is the part of wisdom to recognize this 
and not to sit up all night trying to de- 
fine the ends in view with anything like 
finality. As teachers, we have our work 
to do and can find a haven in it; we 
ought to keep on thinking, and our think- 
ing ought to affect our daily living, but 
we ought not to be bent on finishing our 
thought and writing it down in a fixed 
creed. The other danger is despair over 
the gap between ideals and actualities— 
worry over the confusion and sloppiness 
and waste in what is really done, when 
the vision to be served is so serene and 
high. As teachers, we can do very little 
about legislation, taxes, classification of 
army or navy personnel, war industries, 
or foreign policy: whenever we can do a 
specific thing with adequate knowledge of 
the facts and some special competence, 
of course we should act: otherwise, we 
should have confidence that the American 
way will work, even if Senator So-and-So 
is pigheaded. 

To be patient with the slow toiling of 
the democratic process, yet to be eager 
to help whenever and wherever we can; 
to clarify our minds and fortify our 
hearts with counsel wherever we may find 
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> if, yet to keep ourselves from ever be- 
joming dogmatic or straining at the 
- iimits of our own powers of understand- 
Ing; to look out over our own confu- 
; Jion and disappointment and futility to- 


We are all re-thinking teacher educa- 
tion. We are questioning a pattern 
which is practiced in costly plants in 
hundreds of places by thousands of 
highly specialized and well-paid staff 
members. We are thinking because we 
are forced to do so. Our professional 
well-being is too intimately bound up 
with the problems of society itself to 
permit complacency. 

I was recently in a school, well de- 
signed, well-built and cared for, well- 
equipped. The teachers were well-trained. 
They were following a core curriculum, 
using large units. The administration 
was democratic. The children were fol- 
lowing their own interests through work 
in small groups. The whole school was 
running according to Hoyle. But when 
I looked out of the windows the whole 
aspect changed. It was a community 
desolate in the extreme: not a painted 
house on the landscape; blanched soil 
showing through sparse rows of mal- 
nourished cotton; worn ghosts of people, 
ill clad, dragging picking bags behind 
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ward the ends we only half discern and 
still to keep our faith in them; not to be 
afraid; not to hate; and not to lose our 
sense of humor: this would make good 
teachers of us all in war or peace. 


TEACHER EDUCATION THROUGH USEFUL WORK 


Morris R. MircHeryi 


State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama 


them through the fields. Poor land, poor 
houses, poor people bravely supporting 
in blind faith a seemingly good, but actu- 
ally ineffective, school. A leading in- 
habitant told me that the kind of school 
no longer mattered, that the land was 
gone and the people would have to go 
with it, that there would not much longer 
be youngsters to fill its rooms. 

I have taught in several accredited 
teacher training colleges and do not 
wish their code to be “wounded in the 
house of its friends.” But from their 
lofty windows, too, I looked out on a 
world community sick from destruction 
whose forces rage on like a war between 
fire and wind. 

I have watched the tragic conse- 
quences of much littleness in politics, 
the want of world-incompassing states- 
manship; the consequent lack of law, 
order; the inevitable resort to force to 
right felt injuries; the bending of sci- 
ence to these destructive ends ; the rapid- 
fire growth of fear, hatred; increased bil- 
lions for armaments the world over; 
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incredible mass murder in many lands 
where science might have been a faith- 
ful servant in abolishing poverty, pre- 
venting illness, affording never before 
known beauty of human existence; in 
our own land men defending rights which 
a portion of the defenders themselves 
have never known, as: the right of vot- 
ing, now actually denied to many mil- 
lions, white and colored; security in 
work, in a home, in other basic necessi- 
ties of existence. No wonder we are 
all challenging deeply the system of 
teacher training of which we are a part. 


It is interesting to observe the many 
trends which result from this general dis- 
satisfaction. One of the most promising 
is that toward useful work as an educa- 
tional instrument. This emphasis results 
from the belief that our instruction has 
been theoretical, as the common saying 
has gone, too academic. Scores of in- 
stitutions in every part of the land are 
giving thought to new ventures in edu- 
cation through useful work. 

Work is an unfortunate word. Es- 
pecially in the South we have come to 
look down on work because physical 
labor was traditionally left to slaves. 
Not that whites turned therewith to in- 
tellectual effort; left to a choice between 
the two, most people, despite their be- 
lief to the contrary, turn to physical 
rather than mental activity. They ne- 
glected even the intellectual aspects of 
agriculture, and failed to think through 
the political and economic implications 
of a nation divided between agriculture 
based on slavery and industry on free 
labor. I knew a woman who so prized 
the form and texture of her hands that 
prior to the Civil War she had never 
opened or closed a door or window, hav- 
ing always been preceded and followed 


by a slave. Of course work ought not 
to suggest any distinction between its 
more purely physical and _ intellectual 
aspects. The two are inextricably parts 
of the same process. We need to accept 
basically the axiom that true work and 
true thought unrelated are impossible, 
We shall not dwell further on this prin- 
ciple nor the fallacy of distinguishing 
too closely between work and play, the 
difference between the two being one of 
immediacy and quality of incentive. 
When the purpose is foreseen and iden- 
tified with the welfare of the indi- 
vidual and the group to which he 
belongs, even those aspects called work 
may be filled with interest, enthu- 
siasm, delight. We do not advocate 
work as some bitter but virtuous potion 
which builds self-discipline in proportion 
to its routine and monotonous nature, 

It is delightful to observe the tonic 
effect of work whether of head or hand 
as the worker grows through giving hin- 
self to a purpose greater than himself. 
Such work in teacher-education I have 
seen. 

A group of New York City boys and 
girls had read of the problems of the 
South: tenancy, soil erosion, forest 
waste, excessive birth rate, bad hous- 
ing, ill health, poverty, race prejudice, 
mob violence, unemployment, imbalance 
of industry and agriculture, excessive 
credit rates, discriminatory freight 
rates, political demagoguery, polluted 
wells, religious intolerance, parental 
abuse, backward schools, and a host of 
other inter-related and debilitating in- 
stitutions. These students stood viewing 
a red hillside, gullied, and over-grown 
with scrub pines. A hundred years ago 
this Georgia tract had been covered with 
a stately forest. Its first clearing left 
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a warmly blanketed and smoothly curv- 
ing hillside in the deep topsoil of which, 
abounding with sponge-like humus, lived 
billions of insects, microscopic round- 
worms and bacteria. Its hormones and 
vitamins, together with a natural variety 
of minerals, ample rainfall, and great 
length of growing season, could nourish 
a variety of crops. Now, however, there 
remained only a red, impervious and life- 
less, almost concrete-like soil, from 
which the water raced to a nearby stream 
as it carried still its toll in erosion. A 
much-patched wire fence indicated that 
this inclosure was considered a pasture. 
Now pastures and forests are the chief 
hope of areas of this kind, where even 
terracing cannot sufficiently retard the 
washing. The growing of livestock must 
largely replace the cultivation of row 
crops such as cotton and corn. These 
facts were known in an academic way 
to the onlookers. But theirs was not the 
kind of knowledge that carried with it 
social concern, conviction, hope or de- 
termination. They were students, not 
student-citizens. They resisted a little, 
and naturally enough, the effort to en- 
gage them actively in a curative pro- 
gram. But I shall not forget the change 
of attitude when that group surveyed 
their completed task. They had cut the 
trees, filled the gullies, had with tractor 
plowed the soil many inches deep, 
dragged the land, laid it off in terraces, 
applied lime and triple phosphate from 
the TVA, and sown a mixture of suit- 
able pasture grasses. They watched with 
pride the greening hillside and felt their 
concepts expand beyond that example 
to a county program, to a revised ag- 
ricultural program for Georgia, the 
South, the Nation. One of them so en- 
gaged is now directing a community 


type of school. Another teaches in that 
school. 

When we have not attempted such 
actual experiences we are ignorant even 
of the limitations of our own knowledge. 
Terracing is no panacea for the ills of 
any section. But in many sections it 
must of necessity become a universal 
practice. And teachers in such sections, 
while they generally need not become 
technical experts in terrace making do 
need to know by first hand experience 
the functions and construction of ter- 
races. I have had many classes agree 
in theory with this position, and read 
willingly about the importance and 
methods of making terraces. Their curi- 
osity satisfied, the simplest question 
would prove the need of a field trip to 
see cooperatively owned terracing equip- 
ment actually at work. Such a demon- 
stration reveals to any class how unreal, 
how academic, has been their previous 
understanding of the process. But again 
after explanations and a few questions, 
curiosity was satisfied. Again, too, 
simple questions revealed the shallowness 
of understanding of the group: The 
terraces are laid off with an instrument. 
What kind of instrument? The terrace 
slopes. At what rate does it slope? 
What fraction of an inch during each 
twenty-five foot stage of the first twelve 
stages, of the second twelve stages, of 
the third? Through how many stages 
can this process normally continue? In 
what kinds 
empty? and so forth. Only working out 
an actual situation can provide the bed- 
rock foundation that will motivate and 
give meaning to one’s learning on such 
a topic, that will enter into his attitudes 
and become a part of his character, that 
will give him an intimate knowledge of 


of places may terraces 
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one of the tools by which we may lessen 
our waste of natural resources. The 
teachers in the school first referred to 
above had no such concept of their re- 
sponsibility to the community. In some 
localities as in Fayette County, Ala- 
bama, the schools are becoming a prime 
mover in such work. 


In that county the schoolrooms have 
been transformed into laboratories of 
social problems. The children are using 
the daily papers as “readers,” are ex- 
ploring the resources of the county, are 
visiting model farms and factories, and 
as far as practical, are actually work- 
ing as groups in remedying conditions. 
At Florence, in the same state, students 
in training for teachers have repeatedly 
taken sections of the campus and made 
demonstrations in conservation. Some of 
the students ventured into the field to 
carry out principles of general school- 
yard landscaping: enlisting the interest 
of the trustees, the teachers, the chil- 
dren in plowing the land, fertilizing it, 
sowing it, rearranging roads and paths 
and moving small trees from nearby for- 
ests. From the same school a small 
group of students carried a print of 
The River to more than forty thousand 
children, some of whom had never seen 
a moving picture of any sort before. The 
impact of viewing so powerful a film 
must have been great indeed on the ob- 
servers. Surely the experience afforded 
constructive training for the prospective 
teachers. 

Nor is such work confined to rural 
areas, though in some respects rural 
areas are more receptive to such ven- 
tures than urban ones. 


That a Middle-western girl of a 
wealthy family should become intellectu- 
ally interested in the cooperative move- 


ment through reading is not particu- 
larly surprising. Hundreds if not thov- 
sands of students in teachers’ colleges 
throughout the country are awakened 
by some liberal-minded instructor to the 
social potentialities of that movement, 
But with most it does not go beyond an 
intellectual conviction; and as such it 
has feeble influence on their teachings or 
conduct. But the girl in question at- 
tended cooperative meetings, helped or- 
ganize the now flourishing Morningside 
Cooperative Society near Teachers Col- 
lege, New York, cycled two thousand 
miles in England studying pioneer com- 
munity developments and cooperative en- 
terprises, studied six months in Sweden, 
attended Var Gard, a cooperative col- 
lege, and traveled over Sweden clerk- 
ing in cooperative stores and attending 
adult education meetings. All this was a 
regular part of her accredited teacher- 
training program. Work and study were 
integrated through careful planning and 
checkup. As evidence that such training 
works, before graduation this girl had 
started a cooperative store which has 
grown steadily and is now distinctly suc- 
cessful. Now married to a Swede, her 
whole professional life centers about the 
cooperative movement and other liberal 
commercial and industrial developments. 

Such programs hinge largely about 
guidance. Serious problems of accredit- 
ing naturally arise. I think of a boy from 
Rye, New York, who had been brought 
up with such solicitude as to have been 
protected from a great range of experi- 
ences that he needed for interpreting 
the processes he felt about him. Under 
a teacher’s guidance he embarked on a 
twelve months’ tour of experimental com- 
munities in the eastern United States, 
communities such as: Hightstown, New 
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Jersey; Radburn, New Jersey; Green- 
belt, Maryland; Penderlea, and Castle 
Hayne, North Carolina; Macedonia, 
Georgia ; Coffee County, Alabama. Leav- 
ing with a knapsack and fifty dollars, 
he ended a year later having traveled 
seven thousand miles, lived in and be- 
come part of a number of community en- 
terprises, with three hundred and fifty 
dollars in the bank. The important les- 
sons he had learned could not easily be 
enumerated. At one point he had but 
nineteen cents on which to live for two 
days. At the end of the second day, he 
later reported, stealing appeared not at 
all a moral question of right or wrong, 
but merely a difficult obstacle to eating. 
The necessity for food transcended in 
a new way for him erstwhile moral con- 
siderations. He reported that that inci- 
dent served as a key by which he could 
understand the frame of mind towards 
property distinction of persons who are 
habitually undernourished. He began to 
understand anti-social attitudes. As 
Isaiah wrote: “When they are hungry, 
they shall fret themselves, and curse 
their king and their God.” 

The program of related physical work 
and study of New College at Spring- 
dale, North Carolina, has been recorded. 
There hundreds of students found life 
a more vital process than it had ever 
been to them before, through meeting 
a wide range of elemental problems and 
solving them individually, or in groups, 
with primary tools and materials. Those 
who worked with, watched them, know 
that they matured faster in the sense of 
burgeoning out their native potentiali- 
ties than happened in a similar period 
of study in the classroom and libraries 
of a teachers college. They learned the 
weight of things, the strength of things, 


the kinds of flowers and trees and birds, 
the scent of balsams, and of rich earth, 
the smoothness of a calf’s neck, the 
length of a workday, the joy of work 
and the joy of rest, the profundity of 
some moutaineer’s thinking, the iniquities 
of the tenant system, the inter-related- 
ness of social problems, the mixing of 
paint, the churning of butter, the pity 
of soil erosion, the seeding of gardens, 
the planting of corn, the toll of hook- 
worm and lack of sanitation, the making 
of cider, cooking for crowds, adjusting 
to life with others in a simple environ- 
ment, the need of cleanliness and order, 
the scientific care of bees, to avoid poison 
oak, to subordinate oneself to the pur- 
poses of a group and thereby to find 
oneself—these and hundreds of other 
such experiences they had. Through re- 
lated working, thinking, talking, read- 
ing, writing they grew. 

A teacher can not change rapidly to 
such a method of teaching through guid- 
ance. There are conservative colleagues 
to have consideration for, schedules that 
interfere, sometimes—though not often 
—real matters of expense, and perhaps 
above all else the lack of readiness on 
the part of students to change from 
spoon-feeding to a path of foraging for 
themselves. In my experience about half 
the students prefer definite assignments, 
and turn in term-papers that are aca- 
demic in tone and quality. The others 
have enough imagination left to welcome 
the opportunity to study the problems 
of their region not only through books 
and conferences with experts, but at 
first-hand. They delight in taking part 
with those who are at work at these 
problems, as the county farm agent, 
the county home agent, the county sani- 
tarian, the county health officer, the 
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recreation worker, the attendance 
worker, the welfare supervisor, workers 
with the Farm Security Administration, 
the Soil Conservation Service, Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, the 
CCC, the NYA, ministers, merchants, 
bankers, farmers, anyone who is seri- 
ously concerned about social problems 
and will offer an opportunity for worth- 
while work. 

I have implied that finances need not 
be a hindrance to such a program. As 
many students are able to work their 
way through such a program as through 
a more academic one. Actually such 
work is socially constructive and often 
economically productive, both for the 
individual and for the community. Care 
has to be taken, however, that the work- 
ing student does not temporarily dis- 
place a wage earner. 

Such student work finds its highest 
form when it centers in a well-unified 
community program, and furthers some 
rather specific plan. This approach is 
well illustrated in the presence this sum- 
mer of a number of students from Flor- 
ence State Teachers College in a com- 
munity in Georgia. That community 
was selected because it affords a rich 
laboratory for learning the possibilities 
and the difficulties in seeking a more 
effective pattern of rural community liv- 
ing. In that community—Macedonia, 
near Clarkesville—a group of farm fam- 
ilies have drawn themselves together with 
the thought in part of reducing the cost 
of better roads, lessening the loss of 
time in travel, and ultimately reducing 
the cost of lines of communication and 
power. The group is seeking practical 
social ideas through reading and travel, 
two members having journeyed as far 
as Nova Scotia to study consumer co- 


operatives and cooperative housing 
there. The group believes in specialj- 
zation for rural areas as for urban, 
They believe in cooperation, in the re- 
finements of products, in planning for 
land use of the community as a whole, 
in the conservation of human and na- 
tural resources, in functional education 
and functional religion. They have in- 
stituted a community sawmill, garden, 
dairy, apiary, forest, and store. And all 
of these institutions are working well. 
The students in question have joined 
others from various parts of the United 
States in the purpose of constructing a 
three-hundred-foot earthen dam _ which 
will create a fifty acre lake and gener- 
ate electric power for the church, school, 
sawmill, and homes. The students are 
under the guidance and direction of fac- 
ulty members of the teachers college, 
joining with the American Friends 
Service Committee, which administers a 
dozen of these Volunteer Work Camps. 
This group of nearly thirty students 
rises early, cares for its daily chores 
of bed-making, tidying-up, and prepar- 
ing breakfast. Following breakfast there 
is a fifteen-minute period of meditation, 
which the workers are welcome to at- 
tend. Most of them do so and find in it 
an opportunity for daily readjustment 
to the personal and social tensions, to 
puzzle anew over the deepest questions 
of life, and to relate the work of that 
day and of previous days to the wel- 
fare of the community, state, nation, 
world. A seven-hour work-day follows, 
in which they operate a tractor, or with 
ax and saw, maul and wedge, clear the 
future lake basin; or with shovel and 
hoe, hammer and saw, lay the concrete 
work of the spillway. These are not 
frustrated youth wondering whether the 
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world has a place for them. They are 
happily engaged in equipping them- 
selves to direct society into a more func- 
tional pattern. The afternoon and eve- 
ning are given to study and recreation. 
The study is directed by local authori- 
ties. A small but useful library is pro- 
vided. And the work that is done in 
study is intimately related to the phy- 
sical work. It would be an injustice in- 
deed if academic credit were not given 
for growth through such rich experi- 
ence. It would be, on the other hand, 
unwise if each student’s program were 
not guided along special lines that har- 
monize with his more traditional college 
program. 


It is heartening to note the interest 
of professional educators in this and 
similar projects. It was a group of fifty 
students and six teachers from the Lin- 
coln School in New York who helped in- 
itiate the Macedonia program. Through 
their work one Georgia family was put 
permanently on its feet. Their example 
is now being followed with local modifi- 
cations, of course, in many parts of the 
country. They were followed at Mace- 
donia by a series of groups; forty stu- 
dent-teachers from Temple University 
spent four days there. They cleared 
land, sprigged pastures, cultivated the 
nursery, made experimental plantings 
in connection with the TVA. Now at 
least four colleges grant credit for sum- 
mers spent in Volunteer Work Camps. 
And besides the twelve such camps op- 
erated by the American Friends Service 
Committee, there are others springing 
up, as those of the American Council 
of Work Camps, those of the Metho- 
dist Church, of the Church of the Breth- 
ren. Several teachers colleges are con- 
sidering plans to establish laboratory 
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communities as an element in their pro- 
gram. The purpose would be two-fold: 
to establish a dramatic illustration of 
more effective community living; and to 
provide, under somewhat controlled con- 
ditions, directed experiences of diverse 
sorts for prospective teachers. If these 
plans are perfected, we may look for 
a new generation of graduates of our 
teachers colleges. They will not be over- 
confident, nor regard themselves as tech- 
nical experts in either agriculture or 
industry, though they will have had 
some first-hand experience in both. Their 
greater knowledge of values humbles 
rather than inflates. We are coming to 
realize that laboratory communities are 
for the education of 
teachers in community leadership as 
laboratory schools have been. Actually 
it is the combination of these two types 
of background experience that is needed 
in equipping the teacher of tomorrow. 


as essential 


Fortunately there are some scores of 
pioneer communities which, through such 
organizations as the American Friends 
Service Committee, afford an oppor- 
tunity of transition from the relatively 
cloistered training of today and the dy- 
namic education of tomorrow. Perhaps 
most heartening of all is the interest 
that the National Association of Su- 
pervisors of Student Teaching has taken 
the past two years in this field. Under 
their auspices a traveling seminar has 
just been completed which carried lead- 
ing supervisors through the great re- 
gional development of the Tennessee 
River and studied such pioneer commu- 
nities as Macedonia, Georgia; Skyline, 
Alabama; Brasstown, North Carolina; 
Greenville, South Carolina; and Spring- 
dale, North Carolina. They were study- 
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ing the possible impact of such experi- 
mental social efforts, now numbering in 
the South alone some two hundred or 
more. They were studying further ways 
in which teacher training may be re- 
lated to such efforts to the mutual bene- 
fit of students and community, and with 
ultimate reward in a more functional 


form of education for the nation and 
world. 

When teachers so trained shall have 
led our schools for some decades, it js 
to be hoped that we may have outgrown 
a day of seeing millions of men defend 
rights of franchise and economic security 
that they have never known. 
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COOPERATIVE ADMINISTRATION AS A MEANS 
TO TEACHER GROWTH 


Harry P. Stupy 
Springfield Public Schools, Springfield, Missouri 


The program of teacher growth in 
the Springfield, Missouri public schools 
is conditioned by the goals of the 
school’s program. They are: 

Understanding of the processes and re- 


lationships that are involved in living under 
conditions as they are and are becoming. 


Concepts of values which lead to the 
highest development of individuals living 
in groups. 

Loyalty and efficiency in scientific \pro- 
cedures for thinking, and command of 
techniques for making thinking effective. 

These goals constitute a fundamental 
assumption concerning the curriculum. 
Back of these three goals lies the prin- 
ciple that learning must be based on ex- 
periences which are real and which seem 
important to the particular group of 
children engaging in them. These as- 
sumptions put the teacher rather than 
the administrator, the supervisor, the 
textbook, or the course of study in the 
center of the picture as the deciding 
factor in determining what the curricu- 
lum shall be. It naturally follows that 
the program for teacher growth becomes 
a matter of helping the individual 
teacher develop creativity in planning 
the experiences which are the curriculum 
of his group and which differ from those 
in which other groups engage. 

With the acceptance of this basic 
philosophy authoritarianism is rapidly 
disappearing. The line and staff form 
of organization has been replaced by a 
partnership between teachers and school 
administrators. This new relationship 
was at first approached by teachers with 
misgivings, and by administrators with 
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caution. But as soon as teachers dis- 
covered that the administrators and 
supervisors were sincere and the adminis- 
trators found that the teachers would 
and could justify responsibility, the 
partnership prospered. 

This partnership between staff and 
superintendent has encouraged a sense 
of “belongingness” that gives each 
teacher an obligation in the work to be 
done and a share in the satisfaction of 
achievement. The 380 teachers in the 
system are represented in a teacher’s 
cabinet of 22 elected members. These 
members in turn are organized into regu- 
lar committees, some of which are: Pro- 
fessional Growth, Finance, Teacher Wel- 
fare, and Legislative. 

Teachers, like citizens, in general fol- 
low the line of least resistance in prac- 
ticing democracy. They concern them- 
selves with the more concrete and obvious 
problems, the bread and butter phase 
of their existence. This is natural, of 
course, and from the standpoint of the 
writer of this article, makes a good 
starting point in democracy. But it must 
be considered as a means to a larger 
end. The tendency is to exhaust time 
and energy on finances and _ routine 
matters, and forget that the primary 
purpose of teacher participation in ad- 
ministering the school organization is 
the development of the teacher as an 
informed and interested person. Per- 
sonal growth of the teacher is first. All 
other considerations are contributory 
but secondary. 


In Springfield we began with the con- 
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crete and obvious phases of teacher par- 
ticipation because it helped us develop 
a technique of democratic procedure. 


Sharing in the work of distributing 
nearly $100,000 in salary increases in 
five years, members of the Finance Com- 
mittee have proved the growth that can 
result from teacher participation in ad- 
ministrative problems. Five years ago 
there were only two principles of salary 
raise distribution generally accepted by 
the teachers: restoration of predepres- 
sion salaries and increments based on 
years of tenure. Now teachers accept 
with enthusiasm provisions for further 
training, special service, and even evalu- 
ation of service. A very marked increase 
in extension of professional training has 
attended these provisions. 


Back of the development of new atti- 
tudes toward salaries were many nights 
of committee sessions that ran into the 
wee hours of the morning. With an 
adding machine as mascot and stacks of 
statistics and N.E.A. reports for raw 
material, the committee toiled through 
problem after problem before a general 
solution, or compromise, was reached. 
Arguments were frequently vehement 
but were generally resolved in a spirit 
of cooperation. 

Anyone who has ever served on the 
teachers’ Finance Committee has ac- 
quired an appreciative understanding of 
perplexing problems that confront the 
Board of Education, the superintendent, 
and the system as a whole. This is also 
true of the members of the Personnel 
Committee, who help in the selection of 
new recruits. Four classroom teachers 
selected by the Cabinet work with ad- 
ministrators in interviewing, testing, 


and evaluating applicants for positions 
in the system. Sometimes these teacher 


members of the committee travel to 
school systems in other cities to see at 
first hand the work of prospective 
Springfield teachers. 

There is not room here to demonstrate 
the understandings derived from the 
work of the Legislative and Welfare 
Committees, but in passing it should be 
pointed out that the Legislative Com- 
mittee makes important contacts in pub- 
lic relations and the Welfare Committee 
supervises the group accident and 
health insurance along with the group 
hospitalization. 


Any Cabinet committee may choose 
some of its members from teachers not 
on the Cabinet, as does the Professional 
Growth Committee. This latter commit- 
tee in the last two years has provided a 
score of study group meetings on such 
topics as reading skills, consumer edu- 
cation, vocational education, mental hy- 
giene, and health education. The meet- 
ings are usually held in the evening and 
are broken up into groups small enough 
to permit ample discussion and ques- 
tioning. The study groups are led by 
teachers and supervisors. The Profes- 
sional Growth Committee has developed 
considerable leadership among _ previ- 
ously unresponsive teachers. 


That the meetings are not just talk 
is evidenced by the intensive study of 
reading problems throughout the sys- 
tem that resulted from the discussion 
group on reading skills. Out of the 
study group on consumer education de- 
veloped a campaign to enlighten all the 
teachers on the benefits of the Teachers’ 
Credit Union. Problems that will be dis- 
cussed this year in study groups will in- 
clude school marks and teacher evalua- 
tion. 


Besides attending study groups, 
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teachers enjoy with the community each 
year a lecture series that includes enter- 
tainment as well as professional advance- 
ment. 

The lecture series is supplemented by 
conferences with several noted educators 
each winter. These people are some- 
times brought to us by the Board of 
Education and sometimes by the Board 
and teachers’ Cabinet. These leaders in 
education usually talk to a general 
meeting of all teachers and then work 
with small groups in conference. 

This method was followed in a two- 
day series of plan meetings preceding 
opening of school this fall. On the first 
day two out-of-town superintendents and 
an officer of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation explained the attitude of dif- 
ferent sized school systems toward dis- 
tribution of state money. Following 
their explanation fifteen study groups 
assembled in various rooms for further 
discussion under prepared leaders. 

On the second day possible experi- 
ments in language arts and social studies 
were considered under the leadership of 
the two supervisors in those fields. They 
were assisted by classroom teachers. 

Some of these teachers reported their 
experiences in summer session work- 
shops. Workshops in various univer- 
sities have been attended by groups of 
from three to six Springfield teachers 
the past two summers. In some of these 
cases teachers who were never very re- 
sponsive to new suggestions previously, 
returned from a workshop enthusiastic 
for things they had begrudgingly toler- 
ated before. 

While these teachers were in work- 
shops, others were in regular university 
classes from Maine to California, and 
still others were making a university in 
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their own community. The plans for this 
study were carefully prepared before 
school was out last spring. A committee 
of twelve teachers and supervisors laid 
the groundwork and another dozen 
helpers were called in for assistance when 
the project got under way. The ambi- 
tion was to provide an opportunity for 
teachers who remained in the city to 
study various industries and institutions 
near at hand. 


Beginning in the second week of va- 
cation every Wednesday was a full day 
of group trips to scheduled places. One 
hundred teachers took part in the plan, 
many not missing a single trip. The 
following excursions were made: 

News and Leader (daily newspaper) ; 
Housing, Old and New; Highway De- 
partment; KWTO and KGBX, Radio 
Stations; U. S. Postoffice; City Health 
Department; Girl Scout Camp; U. 5. 
Soil Conservation Service and U. S. 
Forestry Service; City Water Com- 
pany’s Plant; Springfield Grocery Com- 
pany; Youth Center; Western Union 
Telegraph Company; Union Stock- 
yards; Gas and Electric Company; 
M.F.A. Creamery; Gospel Publishing 
Company and Central Bible Institute; 
Salvation Army Projects; W.P.A. Proj- 
ects in Adult Education; U. S. Medical 
Center (for insane criminals); Woods- 
Evertz Stove Company; Weather Bu- 
Flour Mill; Boy 
Scout Camp; Springfield Wagon and 
Trailer Company. 


reau; Ejisenmeyer’s 


In many cases teachers got brand new 
conceptions of the complexity of our 
community, to say nothing of a multi- 
plicity of interesting facts that they 
jotted down in the booklets prepared 
for them by the committee. However, the 
dwarfing feeling they got when shielding 
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their faces from the intense heat of the 
mammoth G. & E. furnaces, or the heart 
tug they felt at the expression of hope 
and new courage in the face of an artist 
patient at the Federal Medical Center, 
could not be expressed eloquently enough 
to be recorded. 

Now a committee is compiling and 
organizing material gathered in the 
summer trips. A great deal of this mate- 
rial will find its way into the classrooms 
this year. Faculty committees in indi- 
vidual schools will arrange the informa- 
tion according to the needs of these 
schools. 

A by-product was public interest in 
the experiment. I quote from The News 
and Leader of June 20: 


About 45 Springfield public school 
teachers visited the Springfield newspaper’s 
plant from front office to warehouse yester- 
day, to observe how a daily newspaper is 
created. 

Under the guidance of the mechanical 
superintendent, Don Orr, who explained 
the various processes as they witnessed 
them, they proceeded from the business and 
advertising offices, through the “morgue,” 
and the news room—and on into the shops 
to see the Linotypes at work, the forms 
made up, the stereotyping, and the big 
press in operation; then to the engraving 
department, the wirephoto receiving room, 
the mailing room, the warehouse, and last, 
the garden. 

The teachers came prepared with note- 
books and questions—questions ranging all 
the way from “What is the paper’s 
‘morgue, ” to “How is the editorial policy 
of the paper determined?” and “How does 
a newspaper deal with pressure groups?” 

And in reply, they were told that the 
“morgue” is the newspaper’s library and 
filing room, where thousands of pictures 
and cuts are kept—that the editorial policy 
is determined by conferences between 
executives, editors, and the _ editorial 
writers—that the Springfield Newspapers 
deal with “pressure groups” as they do 


with any source of news, reporting their 
activities and carefully identifying and 
crediting them. 


Editorially from the same newspaper 


of June 28: 


That’s an interesting project stay-at- 
home Springfield teachers are carrying on 
this summer—a series of weekly excursions 
to “Community Activities and Places of 
Interest in and Around Springfield.” 

It’s interesting, because it’s a working 
illustration of the theory that if you can't 
have what you want, you don’t have to stop 
living—you can utilize what you do have, 
And sometimes you find it unexpectedly 
interesting and pleasant! 

Probably teachers, like most of us, would 
like to go away for their vacations—to 
study in New York or Wisconsin or Boul- 
der or Berkeley, or to travel in Canada or 
Alaska or New England or California or 
Mexico—anyhow, to go places and see 
things. And of course a good many of 
them do that. 

But under the leadership of their Profes- 
sional Growth committee, members of the 
Springfield Community Teachers Associa- 
tion who are spending the summer here at 
home, all or a part of it, have discovered 
that they can go places and see things, 
too—right in Springfield. 

And judging by their smiles, interest and 
animation when they visited the Springfield 
newspaper's plant the other day, they are 
enjoying it. They have discovered and 
listed enough interesting places to visit, to 
provide all-day excursions once a week for 
three months, 10 weeks in all. And that 
makes 10 days of traveling-at-home, and 
10 days of travel is quite a nice vacation 
any time. 

And this is just one rather dramatic and 
interesting example of taking advantage of 
opportunities at hand, rather than _ re- 
gretting the inaccessible ones afar. 

Very often the ones at hand are just as 
interesting as the ones afar—and indeed, 
it has long been a matter for humorous 
comment that tourists will travel for miles 
to exclaim with awe and enthusiasm over 
attractions that home-towners never have 
seen, 
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What the teachers are doing any club 
could do. And even any family or indi- 
vidual could do it on a somewhat smaller 
scale, though there are of course some 
places—like the U. S. Medical center— 
where a single, casual sightseer is not ad- 
mitted. But any group with a legitimate 
interest can arrange to see all the places 
the teachers see. 


And any individual can go alone to most 
of the places and be welcomed and shown 
around—perhaps even see more alone than 
a conducted tour can see. 


For a long while we have been selling 
ourselves on “See America First’”—and 
maybe Springfield is the place to begin! 


So the teachers of Springfield began 
with a consideration of salaries, retire- 
ment legislation, school budget, and va- 
rious routine matters, and are now be- 
ginning to broaden their interests. They 
realize that, first of all, teachers must 
have a broader understanding of what 
living in the world of today involves. 
Second, they need to study constantly 
how children develop, and third, they 
need to clarify and constantly evaluate 
their concept of the purposes of the 
school. Fourth, they must be familiar 
with materials and situations through 
which these purposes may be achieved. 

Beginning with a mechanical concept 
of teacher participation in administra- 
tion, our teachers are now proposing a 
program for teacher growth having a 
deeper and more far-reaching signifi- 
cance for their own development. They 
are becoming more independent and re- 
sourceful in planning learning experi- 
ences which have reality for the children 
and which are of value to them in under- 
standing the American way of Life. 

And now let me say a final word about 
an experience in composing conflicting 
theories of education. We all have pro- 
gressives, conservatives, and middle-of- 


the-roaders in our school systems, but 
there is no reason why these divergent 
groups should disturb us with their 
quarrels. Any school system democrati- 
cally organized and administered will 
make the very existence of its problems 
a means of teacher growth and develop- 
ment. So it is in Springfield. A com- 
mittee of teachers and supervisors was 
given the problem of preparing a tenta- 
tive statement on three controversial 
topics. I hereby submit the topics and 
the tentative statements of that com- 
mittee : 


Incidentalism versus Planning 


An unplanned curriculum is unsound. 
There should be agreement among 
teachers on the desirable scope and se- 
quence for the curriculum. This should 
be in terms of functional learnings. In 
addition the general possibilities in a 
given learning situation should be out- 
lined in advance by the teacher. The 
two kinds of planning allow enough 
flexibility so that learning experiences 
may be those of most significance to a 
particular group and so that children 
may participate in planning. 


Subjects in the Curriculum versus Func- 
tional Areas of Living in the Curriculum 


1. Subjects and functional areas of liv- 
ing are both means for achieving the 
goals of the school. 

2. Every subject should have a func- 
tional value for the pupil pursuing it. 

3. Since the solution of most life situa- 
tions cuts across subject matter lines, 
the subject approach has inherent 
difficulties in achieving functional 
learnings. 

4. Complete mastery cannot always be 

achieved in natural situations. Direct 

attention must often be given to sub- 
ject matter after children have 
understood its function. 

Any functional area of living which 

is worthy of the attention of the 

school will demand content drawn 


co 
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from a subject which has a logical 
organization. 

6. In more advanced grades, teachers 
are handicapped in functional plan- 
ning because of their lack of thor- 
ough training in a sufficient number 
of fields to teach in large areas, com- 
plex machinery, and college entrance 
requirements. As rapidly as possible 
these handicaps should be removed 
and all teaching should be on a func- 
tional basis. 

7. A desirable objective of teaching both 
in subjects and in functional areas 
of learning is for children, after 
learning through functional use, to 
understand the logical organization 
of their learnings. 


Concreteness versus Abstraction 


1. In addition to vicarious experiences 
such as reading and discussion, the 
school should utilize many kinds of 
first-hand experiences. 


2. Direct experiences should not be used 
by the school as ends in themselves. 
They should contribute to the child’s 
feeling of at-homeness in his world, 
to his technique for getting informa- 
tion and understanding, and to his 
ability to use abstractions. 

3. Abstractions will be mere verbalisms 
unless each new experience is mean- 
ingful in terms of past experience. 
Past experience may have been de- 
rived in part vicariously but it is 
only meaningful in so far as it has 
been based on direct experience. 


4, First-hand experience for older pu- 
pils should increasingly involve con- 
sidering actual current problems in 
concrete settings while using less of 
seeing, touching, and manipulating; 
e.g., reading newspapers critically in 
the solution of an actual problem is 
a form of direct experience. 

5. As children increase in maturity, they 
are increasingly able to think with 
symbols. This ability to think with 
symbols is one of the most important 
products of a good school. 


I am not submitting these statements 
as examples of sound _ educational 
thought, but simply as examples of how 
teachers can be caused to grow through 
the attempt to compose their differences 
in this fashion. 

And all this leads us right back to 
the place where we started: the partner- 
ship between administration and teachers. 
A partnership can exist only within the 
bounds of two limitations: 

One, the extent to which the superin- 
tendent and principals are willing to 
delegate authority, and 

Two, the extent of the willingness and 
the ability of teachers to carry out and 
justify such delegations. 

The fact that these delegations have 
been met in Springfield has made possible 
an ever growing development in new 
understandings of profession, school, and 
community among our staff members. 








TEACHERS LEARN AS THEY STUDY CHILDREN 


Epitu Baper 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Teachers must frequently feel that 
they are called upon to be “jacks-of- 
all-trades and masters-of-none.” The 
demands made for experience in many 
lines of endeavor and the constantly ex- 
panding and rising standards of effi- 
ciency put new emphasis upon the prin- 
ciple that teaching calls for continuous 
professional improvement. This, of 
course, means that much of the real 
preparation for the job comes as the 
job is being carried forward. Teachers 
have done much for themselves in this 
respect through continuous professional 
reading, through informal types of ex- 
perimentation, through conferences, and 
through group study enterprises of all 
kinds. 

One of the most recent phrases to 
plague the teacher is that of “growth 
and development of children.” Only yes- 
terday a director of health education in 
a large university remarked to me, “I 
tell my students that the way to get 
health instruction into the curriculum is 
under the banner of child growth—that’s 
the new term now.”’? But you say, 
“That’s only old wine in a new bottle.” 
True, to an extent, but much of the wine 
has a distinctly new flavor, not merely 
because the bottle has a new label but 
because some really new fruit and new 
techniques have gone into the process. 

It is not the purpose of this discus- 
sion to review the findings of the re- 
search in the area of child development. 
Much of that research has already been 
presented through the pages of this 
journal and an increasing amount of 
emphasis and space will be given to it in 
future issues. It is my purpose merely 
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to point out a few ways through which 
teachers may study about children and 
with them and thereby grow in their 
understanding of themselves, of their 
communities, and of their jobs. I shall 
do this by describing briefly ways in 
which groups of teachers have set about 
doing this. The illustrations will be 
drawn largely from my own state and 
my own school system, because those are 
the regions which I know best. Similar 
experiences are to be found in every 
school system which is attacking its 
problem of in-service teacher education 
seriously. 

A group of teachers improve their 
scholarship in the area of mental hygiene 
and child psychology: A small group 
of teachers returned to school in the fall 
after an especially stimulating summer 
school experience, imbued with the desire 
to continue their own study in the under- 
standing of children, and impressed with 
the urgent need which confronted the 
system as a whole to lift the level of 
scholarship of all the teachers in the 
same field. 

The above mentioned teachers organ- 
ized a small committee including them- 
selves and a few others who had studied 
elsewhere and prepared a brief annotated 
bibliography of the six or eight best 
books in the field of mental hygiene and 
child growth. This list was furnished to 
all the teachers in the system with sug- 
gestions for ways in which the books 
might be used during the year. The list 
was presented to the superintendent with 
the request that the books be purchased 
for the professional library. This library 
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is a central collection of books avail- 
able to all teachers and contains pro- 
fessional and cultural materials of the 
highest type. The original set of books 
recommended by the committee has been 
added to each year as new materials 
in the field have appeared until now 
the books available on psychology and 
mental hygiene are quite adequate 
as background reading for teachers. 
During that year and during subsequent 
years the books have been used in the 
following ways: (1) Individual teachers 
have read them in fulfillment of require- 
ments for supplementary salary in- 
creases. This salary plan is one which 
has been in operation for a number of 
years whereby the base salary of a 
teacher may be advanced a hundred 
dollars each year as long as he carries 
on certain lines of professional study. 
(2) Groups of teachers who had read 
the same book for the above purpose 
met for two hours after school or in the 
evening with the superintendent and dis- 
cussed the implications of the material. 
This plan was more acceptable to 
teachers than was a written report. It 
also became a subtle way of keeping the 
administrator up with his teachers. 
(3) Building faculties used the books as 
basic study material during the year. 
(4) The books were frequently recom- 
mended to parents who sought help from 
teachers in meeting child adjustment 
problems in the home. 

“A simple procedure,” you say. Yes, 
but with this group of teachers it was 
the beginning of a very marked advance 
in a highly technical and specialized 
area, and has been the means of changes 
in teachers’ attitudes toward behavior 
problems of children. It was likewise the 
fore-runner of the child guidance clinic 


which was set up in the system after a 
few years. If teachers are to grow con- 
tinuously, they must become responsible 
for improving their own scholarship. 

A group of teachers learn about them- 
selves and about their community as they 
try to guide children who have serious 
problems: As the scholarship of teachers 
improves, and as they begin earnestly to 
adjust educational programs to meet the 
individual needs of the growing child, 
they become more and more conscious of 
the fact that child behavior is condi- 
tioned by many factors, and that a con- 
siderable number of these factors are 
located in family and community situa- 
tions. They recognize that it is neces- 
sary to take these situations into 
account as one attempts to guide the 
growing child in the many difficult ad- 
justments which the school, the home, 
and the community force upon him. 

In the city of Ann Arbor, over a 
period of years, improved coordination 
of the guidance programs of the various 
social agencies dealing with problems of 
child welfare has been sought. Much of 
the stimulus for experimentation with 
promising techniques came from forward 
looking sociology and psychology de- 
partments in the State University and 
from truly professional social workers 
connected with various public agencies, 
as well as from progressive minded 
teachers and school administrators. One 
especially successful effort at coordina- 
tion and at building a unified and con- 
sistent program of child guidance was 
made through the establishment of what 
was known locally as a Neighborhood 
Guidance Council. This was organized 
in a neighborhood in which three medium 
sized elementary schools fed into a single 
large junior high school. In this district 
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a council was organized consisting of 
principals of the four schools involved, 
a representative of the School Health 
Service, the school psychologist, a tech- 
nical adviser in the field of psychology 
and mental hygiene from the University 
of Michigan, and a representative from 
the Family Welfare Bureau of the city 
social agencies group. This council met 
regularly once a week and acted as a 
case committee to consider adjustment 
problems of individual children. In most 
cases referrals were made by individual 
teachers. Often, however, the problem 
was brought to the attention of the 
school by the home or by some social 
agency. The teacher of the child con- 
cerned was always present. If she her- 
self referred the case, she came to the 
meeting with as much data as she had 
been able to collect. The teacher was 
required to make a home call if possible 
before referring a case, and at all events 
to have had an interview with the 
parents. 

As the case was studied, plans for ad- 
justment were discussed with the teacher. 
The individual or the agency best quali- 
fied or most strategically situated with 
respect to the case was given major 
responsibility for carrying the adjust- 
ment program. Sometimes the school 
nurse or the school psychologist was 
given the assignment; at other times, 
the family case worker. In all cases, 
however, the teacher was aware of the 
treatment plans, participated in their 
formation, and was, therefore, able to 
make more intelligent school adjustments 
for the child under study. 

The case method is accepted in all 
modern social work and the value to the 
individual child in this procedure is gen- 
erally recognized. I wish, however, to call 


attention to the value of this procedure 
to the teachers who participated in this 
enterprise. Without question, their 
understanding of children and their in- 
terpretation of child behavior was im- 
proved, thereby making for a happier, 
more wholesome relationship within the 
school. The sense of having others help 
carry the load gave added security and 
poise to the teacher; and finally the 
growing understanding of the social 
forces in the community which were 
playing upon the children whom she 
taught became a truly socializing in- 
fluence in her personal and professional 
adjustment. Many teachers were led to 
a much more active concern about com- 
munity affairs and a more dynamic par- 
ticipation in community planning 
through experiences such as those de- 
scribed here. 

Closely related to the above described 
enterprise was the development by a 
small committee of a handbook for 
teachers containing detailed information 
about the local social agencies concerned 
with child welfare. This handbook listed 
all such agencies together with pertinent 
facts, such as the purposes, officers, 
type, whether private or public, and 
headquarters. In addition to these facts, 
the handbook described the procedure 
for contacting each agency, and out- 
lined the routines which were to be fol- 
lowed in securing active assistance for 
meeting the needs of children. The ex- 
perience in collecting these data was in 
itself a highly educative one for the com- 
mittee members who participated, and 
it goes without saying that the material 
contained in the handbook was a great 
aid to teachers in simplifying and in 
making effective adjustment programs 
for children. 








INSERVICE TRAINING OF NEW TEACHERS 


Katuarine H. Danie.ts 


Hartford, Connecticut 


The growth and development of be- 
ginning teachers is a problem in which 
we are all concerned. Although each 
school system has different administra- 
tive and supervisory problems in regard 
to the new teachers, the teachers them- 
selves have fundamentally the same 
needs the country over. A questionnaire 
sent to twenty-five teachers with less 
than three years experience, and an- 
swered anonymously, revealed honest, 
frank opinions stating the needs of our 
beginning teachers as they themselves 
see them. 

The first question asked was concern- 
ing the gap which exists between the 
training of student days and the actual 
teaching in a classroom of their own. 
Practically every teacher replied that 
she wished that the period of practice 
teaching could have been longer, as that 
was the most valuable part of her school 
experience. Some of the teachers wished 
they could have had the opportunity of 
being responsible for the entire class for 
some of the time, as taking a few chil- 
dren outside of the room for special help 
is very different from dealing with the 
whole class. Others felt the handicap of 
working in a situation in which the chil- 
dren knew the student was a training 
girl. 

Although there was luke-warm appre- 
ciation for the cultural courses, the real 
enthusiasm was for the help they re- 
ceived in actual teaching methods, and 
the discussions of observations while do- 
ing practice teaching. Many wished they 
had had more courses in child psy- 
chology and mental hygiene. 
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They were very frank in their opin- 
ions as to what they considered worth- 
less. One paper stated: 


I had to spend altogether too much 
time on motivation. As I think now of 
some of my far fetched schemes for moti- 
vating subjects I smile. I really feel 
that children come to school to work and 
that most of them do not need any sugar 
coating. I think the psychology is wrong. 
We should try to help children feel the 
satisfaction and joy of work—have them 
accept the challenge of it. 


In reply to the question as to how a 
teacher can grow professionally, keep- 
ing teaching alive and stimulating, many 
suggested individual hobbies, outside of 
school interests, changing grades or 
schools every few years, varying the 
appearance of the room, seeking new 
ways of presenting subject matter, 
watching children develop, and keeping 
abreast of the new educational develop- 
ments through courses and work on com- 
mittees of curriculum revision. 


The strongest plea, however, was for 
encouragement when they try to do 
things differently. They want to feel 
that the principal and supervisor are en- 
thusiastically behind their endeavors to 
teach in the way which they believe is 
the best for the children. A quotation 
from the replies follows: 


Young teachers can be encouraged to 
have more initiative if they are freed 
from the fear of being censured if they 
stray from the traditional path. 


These new teachers, coming into our 
schools with their fresh enthusiasms, 


their hopes and plans, should be helped 
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to feel their importance and value. 
When a girl comes to teach in the same 
building with perhaps two or three 
teachers to whom she is still the little 
Mary they taught, it takes a great deal 
of courage to try to do anything dif- 
ferently. Of course she will be criticised, 
but if she knows that her principal and 
supervisor or superintendent approve of 
her methods, if she feels that she can 
talk over her plans and receive helpful 
criticism and suggestions, she will win 
and others will admire her for it. 


What young teachers have to give is 
of much value and it takes so little to 
kill it! A group of teachers were hav- 
ing a social studies committee meeting 
to which all teachers who were inter- 
ested were invited. Several of the new 
teachers came, eager to know what was 
going on. One of them was asked what 
she was doing there, told that she didn’t 
have to come and was foolish to spend 
her afternoon that way. Such sugges- 
tions made her feel very much out of 
place, and killed the very spirit that 
we want to keep alive, the eagerness to 
learn and to take part. Fortunately 
the teacher told her principal and has 
been made to feel that what she has to 
give is of value and that she is most 
welcome. 

The question concerning supervision 
from both principal and a general su- 
pervisor brought forth an appreciation 
of demonstration lessons in the class- 
room, a request for more of them, and 
expression of a need for frequent visits 
to make beginners feel secure in what 
they are doing. A few papers revealed 
a misunderstanding as to the true pur- 
pose of supervision. One teacher voiced 
the feeling that training school super- 
vision had made her feel that a super- 


visor was to observe and rate, that many 
of the new teachers had to break down 
this idea of supervision. Principals and 
supervisors must help these new teachers 
to see the real purpose of supervision, 
not to observe, criticise and rate, but 
to help, encourage, and work with the 
teacher in carrying out the curriculum 
as planned by all. 

The opportunity to visit an experi- 
enced teacher was generally felt to be 
very helpful providing the beginning 
teacher went with the idea of getting 
specific help in things which she felt 
she needed. 

In reply to a question concerning a 
meeting of the new teachers with the su- 
pervisor, principal or superintendent at 
the beginning of the year, all felt that 
it is essential. They want to know about 
courses of study, building regulations, 
reports due, records kept, and general 
educational policies. They feel that too 
often a young teacher is told to ask 
about anything she needs to know, but 
that she is hesitant about asking too 
often and feels that others may think her 
stupid. Two replies preferred the meet- 
ing to come after teachers had taught 
a while, one stating that when she first 
started in she thought there wasn’t any- 
thing she wanted to know, but she finally 
realized that there was a great deal she 
needed. They expressed the fact that 
such a meeting helps them to know the 
people with whom they are working, 
their principal and supervisor, and 
makes them really feel a part of the 
system. 

The question concerning ways in which 
a principal is helpful brought forth some 
fine tributes. One such read: 


I have been very fortunate in having 
a principal who has always been helpful 
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to me in every way. She has been anxious 
to help me solve many problems with 
children and with parents. She has al- 
ways been fair, encouraging and under- 
standing. In fact, I feel it a privilege to 
have been able to work with her. 


Some felt that principals should have 
helped them more with information con- 
cerning building regulations. One said 
that too often a young teacher does not 
know a building rule until she has broken 
it and is criticised. 

The last question concerned matters 
in which the new teacher found the most 
difficulty. The replies to this were 
varied. Several follow: 


1, Expecting too much at first, not re- 
alizing that we learn by experience. 
We can appreciate with sympathetic 
understanding a situation of which a 
young teacher tells, “It was at the end 
of the first week. I was still basking 
in the golden Utopian theory of ‘keep 
the children interested and happy and 
you will have no disciplinary troubles’ 
when Tim started to rebel. He stub- 
bornly refused to enter into any ac- 
tivity and his responses were a series 
of no’s and I won’t’s. Then I began 
to realize that there is a whole lot 
more to child study and classroom man- 
agement than I had learned at school.” 

2. How to know proportionate amounts 
of time to spend on various subjects. 

3. How to adapt work to all levels of 
ability. 

4. How to avoid wasting time. 

5. How to see essentials and greatest 
values. 

6. Living with children. No matter how 
much you study about children you 
don’t realize the situations which will 
arise until you actually have the chil- 
dren yourself. 


Growth comes through being so aware 
of one’s needs that something is actively 
done about it. ‘hese young people are 
very conscious of their difficulties and 
are eager for help. 


In summary, they have expressed a 
desire for: 


1. A longer, more varied practice teach- 
ing period. 

2. A meeting at the beginning of the year 
with the supervisor, principal, or su- 
perintendent, at which general pro- 
cedures and educational policies are 
discussed. 

3. Frequent classroom visits by super- 
visor and principal with conferences 
concerning work. 

4. An opportunity to visit experienced 
teachers both in the system and in 
other cities. 

. Encouragement when they try to break 
away from the formal traditional 
methods. 

6. Opportunity to keep abreast of the 
times by taking courses and working 
on committees for curriculum revision. 


~~ 


This experiment of getting the 
teachers’ point of view in matters di- 
rectly concerning them has yielded rich 
returns. The teachers themselves are 
the core of any educational system 1nd 
know more about their needs than any 
other person or group of persons can 
ever know. After discovering their needs, 
it is up to administrators and super- 
visors to work with the teachers to foster 
the growth of all, because in the final 
analysis young teachers are helping prin- 
cipals and supervisors to grow, as much 
as the supervisor or principal is helping 
teachers. 
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SOME BASIC PERSONALITY NEEDS IN THEIR 
RELATIONSHIP TO STUDENT TEACHING 
M. Vireinia O’ NEIL 
Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 


There are few experienced teachers 
today who won’t concede the fact that 
teaching is becoming more and more dif- 
ficult as the years go by. Society itself 
is becoming more complex and the 
schools as its institutional adjuncts re- 
flect its increasing problems. 

The challenges which student teachers 
have to meet today are vastly different 
from those confronting students even a 
decade ago. It was anent this problem 
that Holmes wrote recently: 

Problems of education must now be con- 
ceived in a larger way, in a way which in- 
dicates more clearly than ever before their 
social and their psychological difficulty. I 
do not believe that you can train seventeen 
and eighteen year old people to do more 
than routine work in the schools. You can- 
not bring them up to the point where they 
exercise full professional responsibility as 
teachers in the classroom, in the community, 
and in professional organizations.” 

Even if there are some persons in 
teacher-education who don’t share Dean 
Holries’ viewpoint in its entirety, most 
of us agree that student teachers are 
confronted with educational problems of 
“social and psychological difficulty.” 

We shall consider some of the causes 
of difficulty for the student teachers, and 
what basic personality needs we should 
attempt to satisfy in order to develop 
them into creative socially effective 
teachers. 

In the first place, we should be cogni- 
zant of the fact that the student teacher, 
when she begins her student teaching, is 
experiencing a new group relationship. 





Now, she is assuming the responsibility 
of becoming the interpreter, inspirer and 
guide in the group, where formerly her 
relationship to groups was relatively 
passive and receptive. Most young per- 
sons begin their student teaching con- 
ditioned by fears caused largely by the 
newness of this group situation. Most 
of us can still remember vividly how we 
felt when we first faced a class. And who 
among us couldn’t sympathize with Mr. 
Chips? 

Another element which places an un- 
due emotional strain on the student 
teacher is the fear that she won’t succeed 
in this professional experience. She 
realizes only too well the close relation- 
ship between success in student teaching, 
and a job. 

How can we expect these young people 
to become stable, happy, creative con- 
tributors to the children whom they are 
going to teach, unless we try to release 
them from their fears, and in our work 
with them begin by concentrating on 
their needs as striving human beings? 

What seem to be the basic personality 
needs of the student teacher in this new 
and complex relationship? 


1. The need for status. 


Just as the child needs to feel status 
in his family and social group, so the stu- 
dent teacher needs to feel that she has 
status in this group of which she has be- 
come an important member. She needs 
to feel that the supervisor has more than 
an academic tolerance of her. She should 
be able to feel that the supervisor is in- 
terested in her as a human being who has 


1Holmes, Henry, “The Training of Teachers,” N.E.A. Journal, Jan., 1940, p. 26. 
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problems to be solved, and potentialities 

for solving them. 

She should be confident that the super- 
visor will so plan her teaching experi- 
ences that they will be consonant with her 
abilities, will help her to get and main- 
tain status by inducting her gradually 
into teaching, and will not plunge her 
into difficult situations before she is ready 
for them. She should be made to feel 
that when she has grown sufficiently, she 
will be encouraged to develop her own in- 
itiative. 

2. The “personal value” need. 

This basic need is what some psycholo- 
gists call the need for significance. The 
student teacher realizes very well that 
her student teaching experience is of sig- 
nificance to her, but what she needs to 
feel is that she is of value to the student 
teaching situation. The supervisor should 
recognize the fact that even though the 
student teacher is without teaching ex- 
perience, she has the ability to contribute 
in many vital ways to the growth of the 
children. 

Disparity in the ages of the super- 
vising teacher and the student teacher 
makes it possible for the younger person 
to have rapport with the children which 
is worthy of note. Many a student 
teacher has found out children’s prob- 
lems, interests, likes and dislikes which 
the supervisor has never discovered. 
Some other ways in which she may con- 
tribute to the group are through inter- 
esting and pertinent materials which 
she may discover through research and 
her own personal experiences. 

- When the student teacher is given 
recognition for her contributions by the 
supervisor teacher, she begins to feel 
that she as a person is of value to the 
group and the chances are that she will 
be led to contribute more and more 
richly and wisely because the human 
need for being socially useful is being at 
least partially satisfied. 


A third need seems to be another 
aspect of the “personal value” need: 


3. The need for success. 


Prescott says: “The only way of be- 
ing certain that one is normal and valued 
by those around him is to note that one 
has been effective in meeting situations.””? 


In what type situations does the stu- 
dent teacher have the greatest oppor- 
tunity to be effective or successful? The 
answer seems to be in situations related 
to her own major interest or ability. This 
is particularly true of beginners. If the 
student teacher can share her own gifts 
with the children, she will be likely to 
feel some degree of success. Whether 
the talent is in music, art, literature or 
in social amenities, the student teacher 
has a freedom in working in her own in- 
terest or ability area. Perhaps this is 
true because in her own interest field she 
feels that she has the capacity to teach 
successfully. This attitude of assurance 
is reflected in her pupils, and a confidence 
emerges which is of increasing satisfac- 
tion to everyone concerned. As “success 
begets success,” the sooner and more 
often the student teacher has experiences 
in the area where she is best qualified, 
the better it is for the total situation. 


There is another aspect to this use of 
special ability or interest which should 
not be overlooked. Most of us make our 
best contributions in the areas in which 
our greatest interest lies. 


It is by no means to be assumed that 
the supervising teacher has the sole 
responsibility for attempting to satisfy 
these basic personality needs of status, 
personal value, and success. But it does 
seem that she has a real opportunity to 
study and plan for these fundamental 
human needs of young persons who have 
indicated their ‘‘preferential bias” 
toward teaching—a profession which is 
steadily becoming more complex and 
challenging. 


2Prescott, Daniel A., Emotion and the Educative Process, American Council on Education, 1938, p. 123. 








A STUDY OF PRE-ADOLESCENCE 


Lois Correy MossMAN 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


Following the publication of the Janu- 
ary, 1938, issue of Educational Method, 
the content of which was devoted to Pre- 
Adolescents, a class of students in the 
1938 summer session of Columbia Uni- 
versity examined the material then avail- 
able which offered data on the interests, 
challenges, and growth tendencies of pre- 
adolescent children. ‘Twelve of the class’ 
volunteered to make a further study of 
the problem to see if anything could be 
done by way of developing more interest 
in study of children of this age. 

In the course of their study of the 
problem, these summer students con- 
sulted Miss Caroline Zachry as to values 
and methods in attempting case studies. 
They examined case study techniques as 
these have been developed by law stu- 
dents, psychologists, social workers, and 
research agencies. The efforts of the 
committee resulted in a ten-page work- 
sheet questionnaire designed to be sug- 
gestive to the teacher who might attempt 
to study children of the ages eight to 
twelve. 

Each teacher cooperating in the study 
was asked to choose in her class two 
children, one a so-called “normal” child 


and one a so-called “problem” child. 
She was asked to gather data for each 
child as indicated in the questionnaire 
and to keep an anecdotal record of in- 
cidents interpretative of him during the 
year. The results were mailed to the 
writer at the end of the school year. 

As a result sixty-nine case studies 
were returned from ten different states. 

In the summer school of 1939 six mem- 
bers of one class’ assisted by Miss Mary 
Haddow, Curriculum Director of 
Youngstown, Ohio, and by the writer, 
tabulated and studied the data in the 
sixty-nine reports sent in. 

In the summer of 1940, Miss Helen V. 
Harper of the public schools of Wash- 
ington, D. C., Miss Haddow, and the 
writer made further study of the tabu- 
lated returns from the sixty-nine case 
studies to discover weaknesses and 
strengths of the first questionnaire-study 
guide and then made a new guide. This 
has now been distributed to a number of 
teachers, principals, and supervisors 
who will make studies this winter or find 
teachers who will do so. 

In the returns on the first question- 
naire little evidence was reported about 


1Barber, Elon L., Principal, Benton Hall-Monroe St. School, Little Falls, N.Y. 
Duncan, Mary Elizabeth, Teacher Social Studies, 4, 5, 6, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Hartney, Eleanor M., Elementary School Principal, Fargo, North Dakota. 

Huggins, Ruth Irwin, Teacher, Play 4, 5, 6, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Johnson, Vivian H., Cadet Supervisor, Seattle, Washington. 

Kemper, Aubrey M., Teacher Grade 7, Bridgewater Twp., New Jersey. 

Lingenfelter, Ruth E., Elementary School Principal, McPherson, Kansas. 


McKay, J. Florence, Teacher 4, 5, 6, Upper Darby, P.: 


McMillan, Margaret, Elementary Supervisor, Lauderdale Co., Florence, Alabama. 
Redmond, James F., Teacher Elementary Grades, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Salsbury, Corrinthia, Teacher Grade 4, Bronxville, New York. 

Schwartz, Melvin, Teacher Elementary Grades, Des Moines, Iowa. 


?Froelich, Dorothy, Elementary Principal, Royal Oak, Michigan. 


Gray, Lelia, Teacher, Jacksonville, Florida. 


Kay, Evelyn, Special Group Teacher, Elk Mills, Maryland. 


Rodney, Mary E., Teacher, West Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Thompson, Mary, Teacher, Goldsboro, North Carolina. 
Zak, Gladys, Park Ridge, Illinois. 
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home conditions, indicating that teachers 
were not in a position to gather such 
data or that the study-questionnaire did 
not properly guide them in doing so. 
Such data as were given were scatter- 
ing and therefore not revealing. Enough 
reports indicated strict control, severe 
punishments, and “step-father” condi- 
tions, or instances of neurotic, unstable, 
scolding, lenient, or irritable mothers to 
suggest the desirability of further study. 

The study-questionnaire proved inade- 
quate in securing data revealing growth 
changes during the year. The topics 
and questions were cross-sectional in na- 
ture, rather than longitudinal. They 
called for data such as a diagnostic 
agency might seek rather than such as 
would reveal changes occurring in the 
course of the year. 

The committee, evaluating the first 
questionnaire, came to the conclusion 
that a case study method needed for re- 
vealing growth differed from _ that 
needed by a diagnostician or by one 
making a cross-sectional survey of con- 
ditions. Data gathered should indicate 
status in the beginning of the study and 
at its end, together with a record of in- 
tervening incidents, thus making it pos- 
sible to discover changes in the course of 
the year. If, as some psychologists 
state, the period through which one 
passes in going from childhood to ado- 





30rders for copies of the questionnaire should be sent to St 


of five, 75 cents. 


lescence is one of significant change, the 
study of children of this age should give 
evidence of such development. Infor- 
mation about such changes as character- 
ize pre-adolescence is needed by those 
who teach these children. 

Believing, as Miss Zachry staed to the 
first committee of students, that one of 
the best ways of promoting teacher 
growth is to enlist the interest of the 
teacher in making a detailed study of the 
interests, needs, challenges, problems, 
and growth symptoms of one or more of 
her children, we have felt that the great- 
est value coming from the use of this 
new questionnaire is in the growth of the 
teacher who uses it. We are therefore 
publishing it at this stage, not as a fin- 
ished study, but as a suggested method 
of working with children from eight to 
twelve years old. The editor can make 
reprints of the study-questionnaire avail- 
able to those who will desire to attempt 
its use.° 

It is hoped that those who do make 
such case studies this school year of 
1940-41 will send the data in to the 
writer in order that such returns may 
enter into a compilation to be made in 
the summer of 1941. If such studies and 
compilation can be made, we may get 
clues for some careful studies of growth 
tendencies of pre-adolescents to be made 
later. 
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Study of Pre-Adolescent Children 


Section A. SvuGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHER 


In order to bring together some needed data for understanding how to guide those 
children who will soon be leaving childhood and going into adolescence we are asking 
you to assist by choosing two children in your class this year who are within the ages 
8 to 12. Will you choose one who would be regarded by some as a “problem” child and 
one “normal;”’ that is, one that seems to have many difficulties in adjusting in his situa- 
tion and the other, one who meets situations very satisfactorily to himself and to others. 

We ask you to use what may be known as a case study method—not a method used 
by a lawyer or a social investigator but a case suitable for a teacher living and working 
with children. The information on each child is to be secured in the course of the year’s 
work, As you meet parents, or those responsible for the two children selected, as occa- 
sion brings you into the home, as you see the child in school and in community activities, 
as you contact teachers and others who have known him previous to this year, as you 
study his present and past school record, as you see him at work and at play, try to see 
the changes that are taking place, the evidences of growth. We want to put the data 
you gather, the study you make, with similar data gathered by others, in order that we 
may together contribute to better understanding of how to teach children of this age. 

In order to secure comparability of data gathered we have outlined the materials we 
think are needed, putting them into the form of a questionnaire which we ask you to fill 
and check as directed. These data are to be accumulated incidentally as opportunity 
offers. Even at the expense of not getting all the data desired, rely upon volunteered 
data. Do not exceed the normal responsibilities of a teacher in trying to understand 
pupils. Do not pry. Protect the children and their homes from any publicity. Keep 
information private. Guard carefully the data which you gather and the degree to which 
you let it be known that you are making the study of these two children. Go into the home 
on invitation, when the situation makes it fitting; never go to inspect. Conversation and 
conferences with the parents should be for mutual understanding of the child and his 
growth needs, in order that you and the parents may strengthen each the work of the 
other. 

The data to be gathered consist of (1) the general data, “Section B,” in this outline; 
(2) a list of items, “Section C” in this outline, to give evidence of possible changes and 
growth in the year, to be checked twice, first time in the first eight weeks of the school 
year, and, second time, in the last eight weeks of the school year; (3) anectodal records, 
to be kept as a dated diary, incidents to be recorded as they occur between the time of 
the first checking and the second, by way of indicating changes as they occur; and (4) your 
listing at the end of the year’s study of a summary of the changes you have seen in each 
of the two children for the school year. 

We believe the anectodal record is of much significance in understanding growth 
changes at this period. We suggest that you keep it as a diary, recording from time to 
time the things that the child does that indicate changes, questions he asks, things he 
proposes, new interests awakening, experiments he tries, books he reads, new values he 
manifests, new achievements in skills, making adjustments, exercising control, assuming 
responsibility, and trying to find out. 

In working with the child and with the parents a relationship must be built up that 
will give them the security that you will not betray confidence. Note particularly data 
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indicating reticence on the part of the child, shyness, withdrawing, and lack of inter- 
action with you and with others. 

Keep in the anectodal record notations of things occurring in the community which 
in any way influence the children—such as fairs, carnivals, elections, disasters, pageants, 
matters causing agitation, Christmas entertainments, interesting events in the plant or 
animal world. 

The significant events in the class room and school living which you believe affected 
the children should also be included, experiments yielding valued results, visits of inter- 
esting persons to the school, inter-class activities, school events in athletics, parties, etc. 
In all your efforts to gather data and study the child, keep a relationship which indicates 
your respect for him as a person and your respect for his home. 

Security is an important factor in trying to interpret and guide the child’s behavior. 
Therefore it is important that the home data give insight into the security he feels in his 
home. Not only the question of the absence of one or both parents through death, not 
only data about divorce, step-parents, foster-parents, living with relatives, care of grand- 
parents, or guardianship, but degree of harmony and unity in the home are keys to inter- 
preting child conduct. Record such data as you find. Likewise his security in the school 
group life, in his friends and chums, and in his economic life are important, not the 
absence or presence of money but how he regards this absence or presence. 

Note the social and religious agencies which are influencing his growth, the upbuild- 
ing and corrective efforts they put forth and his responses to these. 

As you summarize growth changes note the measures you believe contributed to those 
changes. In every item recorded in the anecdotal record as influencing his growth during 
the year give the date if possible. 

In choosing the two children to be studied try to select those who in all probability 
will remain in school for the year. Be sure to indicate on each questionnaire whether 
the given child is “normal” or a “problem child.” 

When the year’s study of the two children is completed mail the two questionnaires, 
the two anecdotal records, and your summary of each child to Lois Coffey Mossman, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 


Section B. Genera. IDENTIFYING AND INTERPRETATING Data 


I. Identifying data—Check whether “normal” or “problem” case 





Name Age eee Nickname 


Parents’ or guardians’ names 





Name of school Teacher 


II. School data 





ic I Ricicnnainiceicces Number of years in school including present________ 


Number of schools child has attended 


2 
3. Underline types of school attended—public, private, parochial. 
4 


Underline organization of schools attended—traditional, platoon, Dalton, 
Winnetka, activity, transitional. 


5. Grades skipped_.____________. Repeated 








10. 
aa. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 
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Attendance in present year—regular, irregular. 
Number of school teachers child has had 


NE CE itesinind toward own sex... .....toward opposite 
sex 





Outstanding conduct difficulties.._________________ 
Underline for conduct in general—excellent, good, fair, poor. 

Was he regarded in previous years as a problem child?__. 

Underline for general effect—excellent, good, fair, poor. 

Underline for general level of scholarship—excellent, good, fair, poor. 


Ease in learning 





ee 


Difficult subjects -._________. 








Handwriting—quality —._________. nechinsobiinn peculiarities 
Creative work—In what media?-_......._____. 
Reading—Difficulties_____________ Number of books read in year 
Kinds ethinieddiatatidesitccickaiaaliinids 
School work. Place a check to indicate your estimate of the child 
a. Industry—Extreme laziness Ordinary effort Marked per- 
sistence 
b. Attention—Extreme inattention Ordinary attention Excel- 
lent concentration 
ce. Interest in school work—lIndifference Ordinary interest 
Absorbed 
d. Memory—Marked inability Average Excellent 
e. Comprehension—Complete inability Slow but does Sees 
quickly Anticipates 


III. The child and his home 


i. 


Indicate by underscoring, father’s economic status—Salaried, professional 
worker, wage earner, unemployed, WPA, on relief, part-time work, retired. 





Occupation of father 


Interests of father___. 





Underscore for mother’s occupation—Does own houséwork, does housework 
with children’s help, works out of home, has paid helpers in home, is active in 
church or community life. 


Underscore for child’s supervision—none, little, much, excessive, difference 
of opinion among family adults about supervision. 
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6. Underscore—is wanted in home, neglected, a loved child, object of doting 
unwholesome affection, increasingly valued in home as a worthy member of 














family. 
7. Health and emotional factors affecting family life and influencing the child’s 
development relative to: Sr 
a aaah clad est cspapahicahinaideaailnlion 
a anhalt auleaidenltedecicalibesiaiaelslraschobiiinaiaeoniAibiiiie sali aainliee 
chi 
ea acs cence cael alsin be 
Os na IR I i encssnescninnanicstcoostiehccatinmntinnciinarnimniiamectin ee acc 
Ee ae ns eae ae eT - 
I a i acdsee ” 
g. Child’s age order among brothers and sisters___-__________________-________ aa 
h. Physical difficulties of child previous to this year» a 
8. Underscore child’s work and play facilities in home and neighborhood: 
Radio, books, help in garden, playmates, clubs, gangs, chores, musical in- 
instruments, music and dancing lessons, newspaper or magazines in home, 
sales boy of these, errand boy, hiking, fishing, skating, movies, children’s 
theaters, children’s concerts, community recreational centers, scooter, 
bicycle, skates, toys, wagon, chemistry set, earning money, allowance. 
9. Time available for play. 
10. Vocational activities and resources in community. 
11. Indicate by underlining, which item or items describe the home membership: 
Both parents in home Neither parent in home One parent dead 
Both parents dead Separation or divorce Grandparents in home 
Step brothers or sisters Be. of cetera in home No. of 
brothers__ in home Attitude toward family. E 
I a eevee inns 
12. Indicate by underlining the life of the family: 
Travels as a family; attends movies, theaters, concerts; goes on picnics, 
hikes, excursions; goes to church together; church interests recognized; 
music in home; conversation significant in home; visitors and guests in II. 


home; disagreements and quarreling in home; common interests many; 
games played in family life; books, magazines, newspapers; reading aloud 
and discussion of reading in family; —-_--___________ language spoken in 
home; family interests in sports; family planning and _ responsibilities 
shared; number of radios_______.; no family life; number in family. ; 
disciplinary measures prominent; visitors and guests in home; friction. 


18. Academic, schooling status of father... «3s. 
14. Academic, schooling status of mother. 


15. Population of community in which family lives 
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16. Underscore to indicate physical aspects of home—unpleasant, pleasant; 
crowded, roomy; disorderly, orderly; untidy, neat; haphazard, well-planned; 
gloomy, cheerful; stuffy, airy; ugly, attractive; inconvenient, convenient. 


17. In how many different communities has the family lived? 
Section C. Growtn Data 


In order that we may study the changes that take place as the child goes from 
childhood into adolescence it is desirable that recordings about each of the following items 
be made twice: (1) in the first eight weeks of school as soon as the teacher can get 
acquainted with each child, and (2) in the last eight weeks of school, as late in the year 
as the teacher can manage it. The anecdotal records mentioned before should be kept 
throughout the period between these two dates, as previously suggested. 








Fall Spring 





I. Indications of the child’s enlarging his world 
1. Adventuring and exploring 


Experimenting, science interests 


Membership in gang or club 





Developing secret codes, sign language, “pig Latin” 


Interest in techniques of group organization 


Playmates, with their age 





Protesting home restraints and “apron strings” 


SO Ref S P 


New friendships 





9. Dominant interests 





10. Outgrowing former interests—dolls, toys, etc 


11. Current events holding attention 





12. Books now interesting 





13. Collections now making, scrapbooks, etc 





14, Attitude toward the community 





15. Chums or confidantes 


II. Indications of now seeking increasing effectiveness 
1. Wanting to take on adult status 








Wanting to be a cause of something that happens 
Seeking physical prowess 





Seeking prowess in school achievement 





Seeking new techniques and skills 





Hero worship or crushes 





Copying mannerisms and styles of adults 





PSR PP Pr 


Attitude toward personal appearance 
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Fall 


Spring 





9. 
10. 
ai. 
12, 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
ae. 
18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 


Attitude toward clothes 





Exhibitionism and “limelight” seeking 





Braggart tendencies 





Pugnaciousness 





Social tendencies 





Sports and games engaged in 





Music, band, orchestra activities 





Evidences of leadership tendencies 





Tendencies to follow a leader 





Attitudes toward authority 





Is considering vocational choice 





Indicate what 








Is forming new purposes and goals for himself 
Ability to evaluate his own efforts and achievements 





III. Physical status 


—s 
= 


PP Ser PrP PP 


Height 





Weight 





Vigor, vitality, energy 





Lack of coordinations, appearance of awkwardness 





Increasing slenderness 





Outgrows clothes rapidly. 








Possible evidences of approaching adolescence 


Illnesses 





Remedial treatment needed 





Remedial or corrective treatment administered by home or 
school 

















IV. Behavior and personality 


1. 


Descriptive terms 


Underline, blue for fall; red for spring 


Over-quiet, quiet, talkative, active, over-active, restless, energetic, excitable, 


leader, ring-leader. 


Impulsive, nervous, excitable, easily discouraged, hot-tempered, irritable, “goes 


to pieces easily.” 


Cheerful, depressed, changeable, stolid. 
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Easily led, suggestible, shy, timid, unambitious, lacking self-confidence, self 
conscious. 


Selfish, conceited, self-centered, over-confident, unable to conform to the group. 


Distant, seclusive, over-sensitive, suspicious, evasive, friendly, responsive, 
popular, adaptable, quarrelsome, unfriendly. 


Lying, stealing, bullying, truancy, outbursts of temper, abnormal tendencies, 
fears, anti-social activities. 


Willingness to face facts, sincerity, happy temperament, sense of humor, appre- 
ciation of humor, ability to take a joke, stands success well, meets failure well, 
adaptability, can take criticism, perseveres, interests flitting, interests holding 
through difficulties, growing interest in neatness, manifests carefulness, changing 
standards and values, independence in thought and action, range of interests 
widening, growing curiosity, manifest resourcefulness, growing appreciation of 
beauty, care of belongings, keenness in observation, assumption of responsibility, 


cooperativeness, tolerance of others and their ideas, recognition of merit in others, 
ambitious. 





Tendency to discuss school in home; confidence in mother, in father; happiness 
in doing things with parents; pride in home; comradeship in other children in 
home; tendency to confide in parents, in people outside the home. 


2. Questions for daily living 








Fall Spring 





ee cr Risen! BOURGAS Sey | RRP Aree 
. Is he forced to eat foods he dislikes? | : seo ROR 
ee ne een EES Reaves [Leena 
. Well nourished? 


. Does child have to prepare meals? 


oa & 





a Oo 











. Does whole family eat at least one meal together?_..______. 


. Are meals regular? 





= oe > oO 


. Does child sleep soundly? 





rd 


. Does child talk in sleep? 





j- Does child walk in sleep? 





k. Is there a regular time for going to bed?_...________ aideidialeitnts 
l. Is child responsible to go to bed? | 
m. Does he bite his fingernails ?_..__________ leiibenacnamenpie ; gonad 
EO a, eae 


o. Does he tease others? 
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Fall 


Spring 





ac) 


6.2 


NSN“ MH ¢ Ss & & B 


aa. 
bb. 
cc. 
dd. 
ee. 


ff. 


8&- 
hh. 


. Is he especially interested in sex? 
. Does he masturbate? 


. Is he interested in his appearance? 


. Does he read much? 
. What magazines? 


. What newspapers?__ 


. How often does he go to movies? 











Who directs his leisure time ?_-_--___------__----_-----_---- 


What are his leisure activities? 




















With whom? 


. What kind of stories does he like best?__.........._._. 


. What games are his favorites? 








How much time daily to radio? 
Of what clubs or gang is he a member?_____________. 


What musical instrument does he play? 








In what current events is he interested ?__...__.----=-= 


What songs does he like to sing? 





What collections is he making?. 








Does he have a card in the public library? 


V. Modes of self-expression 


PPPS PRP PP PP 


— 


Writes original poems or stories____________________. 





Keeps 4 diary... 


Interest in class newspaper 





Interest in keeping records_ 





Interest in using art media___ 





Interest in drama and puppetry 





Interest in rhythms 











Hobbies 





Interest in acquiring skills and technique 








Interest in making cartoons 












































SUMMER CONFERENCES 


A. The Evanston Conference: Supervision and 
Community Culture 


July 8 to July 19 were days of inter- 
esting and varied experiences for forty- 
seven supervisors and directors of in- 
struction from twenty-three states, meet- 
ing at Northwestern University in 
Evanston, Illinois. The conference, spon- 
sored jointly by the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion and the University, was called to 
consider the means to understanding and 
enriching the interrelation of the 
growing child and community living. 

The conference may be considered as 
a workshop in experimental living and 
learning. The program was arranged 
to give opportunities to experience, to 
observe, to analyze, and to evaluate the 
effects of school-community experiences 
on personality development and social 
orientation. Guiding purposes were: 

To help educators understand, through 
direct experiencing, principles of learn- 
ing advocated for children. 

To demonstrate techniques for relating 
school and community living. 

To provide educators with a laboratory 


to test the values in democratic coopera- 
tion. 


To provide observation and participa- 
tion in actual classroom activities. 


The nature of the conference required 
a flexible program, but in general each 
day was divided into four activities. The 
morning was devoted to special lectures, 
school visitation, and group study. The 
afternoon provided group study, com- 
munity excursions, consultation services, 
and special movies. Forums, panel dis- 
cussions, lectures, excursions, concerts, 
theater performances, and social get- 
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togethers were arranged for the eve- 
nings. Every effort was made to apply 
the principles of democracy in adminis- 
tering the program of the conference. 

Mr. E. T. McSwain, School of Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University, served 
as coordinator for the conference. Group 
leaders were: Miss Alice Miel, Curricu- 
lum Coordinator, Public Schools, Mt. 
Pleasant, Michigan; Mr. Sidney Hall, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Richmond, Virginia; and Mr. Willard 
Goslin, Superintendent of Schools, Web- 
ster Groves, Missouri. Mr. Marvin Rife 
directed the community tours, and Mr. 
James McIntosh was in charge of the 
program of educational films. 

It is difficult to select for special 
mention a few of the addresses, from 
among the many stimulating lectures 
and discussions, but the following are 
some of the topics and leaders: 

Education and Community Resources, 
William L. Bailey. 

What Labor Expects from Edu- 
cators, Lillian Herstein. 

Youth Faces the Future—What? 
Samuel Everett. 

Mental Health for Teachers and Ad- 
ministrators, W. Carson Ryan. 

The Role of Teachers and Adminis- 
trators in Democratic Education, Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick. 

What Pupils Expect of Modern Edu- 
cation, Pupils from New School, Evans- 
ton Township High School. 

Conference participants visited schools 
in Evanston, Wilmette, Winnetka, and 
Glencoe. 
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A few of the twenty-one scheduled ex- 
cursions are listed: 

Jewish People’s Institute, Hull House, 
Big Brothers Associations, Kraft Cheese 
Company, Field Museum, Colored Com- 
munity, Illinois Social Hygiene League. 

Perhaps not the least educational 
were trips to the Democratic National 
Convention, a National League baseball 
game, the Arlington races, and the 
Ravinia Music Festival. 

Educational films included America’s 
Youth, Life Begins, The Plow that 
Broke the Plains, The City, Abe Lincoln 
in Illinois, and a number of others. 

Conference participants were enthu- 
siastic about the program, and voted to 
request this Department to sponsor a 
similar conference next year. It may be 
that what participants have written 
about the conference is more telling than 
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any further formal report could be. One 
writes, “Never have I gained as much 
widespread information in such a short 
time. I have been able to partake of the 
various offerings with a mind open to 
ponder on the way each contributed to 
life in a real democracy. I am sure that 
I will return to my own school system 
with a new eagerness and a greater 
desire to be of help in the problems chil- 
dren have in their effort to live as full 
a life as possible.” And another says, 
“In my own mind the most favorable 
aspect of the conference was its appli- 
cation of those principles which were ad- 
vocated by its sponsors, leaders and 
speakers. Conference members had an 
opportunity to experience and observe 
the democratic way of living. To me 
the spirit and attitudes which predomi- 
nated were equal to if not more sig- 
nificant than new knowledge gained.” 


B. Berkeley Conference 


In the October, 1989, issue of Edu- 
cational Method, a large group of 
teachers reported their summer session 
work. In response to a request these 
teachers made many significant sugges- 
tions to supervisors. Whether this chal- 
lenge to supervision inspired the large 
attendance at the Berkeley conference, 
or the need for contact with new people, 
study in new fields, and participation in 
vital discussion brought the group to- 
gether, it was evident from the beginning 
on July 15 that the supervisors were 
there to analyze their problems, evaluate 
their procedures and find better ways of 
meeting the needs of children and 
teachers. Coming from sixteen states in 
the Union, from Virginia to Washing- 


ton, from Mississippi to Wisconsin, ap- 
proximately one hundred participated in 
a program which included observation 
in the elementary school, small group 
conferences, and large general assemblies. 

The schedule arranged provided that 
two hours each morning be spent in the 
demonstration school, following which 
four conference groups met to discuss 
objectives, procedures and outcomes of 
the school program, and their implica- 
tions for supervision. 

The demonstration school was made 
up of six age groups from six to twelve, 
one group of older children and one 
group composed of children of varying 
ages. The school, under the direction 
of Mr. John A. Hockett, and Miss Helen 
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SUMMER CONFERENCES 


Heffernan with Miss Edna Evenson as 
principal, represented as nearly as can 
be approximated in a six weeks session 
those pupil activities and teaching pro- 
cedures most desirable in a program of 
democratic living. Each group of chil- 
dren under the guidance of a master 
teacher was engaged in the cooperative 
enterprise of learning to live and work 
for the best interests of all concerned. 
Opportunities for child study, observa- 
tion of the effect of maturation in the 
types of activity, consideration of the 
democratic planning and pupil growth 
were found in every room. 


Each supervisor planned his observa- 
tion according to his need. Some chose 
a particular child to observe throughout 
the session while others chose an age 
group; administrators investigated the 
school organization; some general su- 
pervisors were particularly concerned 
with analyzing the progressive levels of 
interest and increasing complexity of the 
tasks from group to group. Rural su- 
pervisors found a program comparable 
to that in a one-room school in the un- 
graded group. 


Following the morning of observation, 
four discussion groups met for an hour 
to analyze the findings of the morning 
and translate them into suggestions for 
supervision. 


The group particularly interested in 
primary procedures was led by Miss 
Edna Evenson. The discussions were 
centered around three main themes, con- 
struction in the primary grades, the per- 
sonality of the primary child, and school 
environment for the primary child. Be- 
ginning with the thesis that learning is 
reaction to and interaction with environ- 
ment, the group discussed the materials 
of instruction, the reactions of the chil- 
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dren, and guidance procedures of the 
teachers in the three primary rooms. 
Special emphasis was given the value of 
block building for small children, the 
planning of an effective pre-reading pro- 
gram, and the necessity of closer coop- 
eration and understanding of parents 
and teachers in developing a program 
of social growth and adjustment for 
small children. The problems of the su- 
pervisors differed, but all seemed agreed 
that adequate primary supervision in- 
volved: (a) providing a program which 
makes possible teacher growth in ability 
to study children and recognize their 
needs; (b) helping teachers provide a 
balanced program of experience contrib- 
uting to the development of the whole 
child; and (c) cooperating in community 
relations in ways that will release the 
teachers from tension caused by resist- 
ance to change. 


Rural supervisors formed one group 
with Miss Helen Heffernan as chairman. 
At the opening meeting this section got 
under way by formulating a list of ques- 
tions for which they were seeking an- 
swers. These questions formed the basis 
for observation and discussion. Through 
critical analysis and sincere and whole- 
some give and take of experiences, this 
group gained much of value. Increasing 
emphasis as the conference progressed 
was given to the conclusion that super- 
visors must assume responsibility for 
gaining the cooperation of all people 
concerned in the growth and develop- 
ment of children, for developing better 
techniques of observing and studying 
children, and for creating a community 
interest in improving the school environ- 
ment. These things must be done if the 
best interests of children are to be served. 


Two groups composed of general su- 
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pervisors, administrators, research 
workers and teachers met with Mr. 
George A. Kyte and Mr. John A. 
Hockett. Mr. Kyte’s group, observing 
in various rooms, discussed problems of 
democratic classroom organization and 
of individuals, and the supervisor’s re- 
sponsibility for improving the learning 
situation. By drawing from each morn- 
ing’s observation specific instances of 
desirable procedure, the possibility of its 
use in other situations, and its implica- 
tion for a supervisory program, the ex- 
change of ideas and experiences so vital 
to an effective conference was brought 
about. The members of this section, 
geographically the most widely sepa- 
rated, found themselves in close agree- 
ment that foremost among the problems 
of supervision are those concerned with 
understanding the needs of children, de- 
veloping in the teachers a sensitivity to 
these needs, and helping the teacher to 
organize a school room for democratic 
living. 

Mr. Hockett’s section observed in des- 
ignated classrooms each day, where cer- 
tain types of activity were taking place. 
In this manner discussion was centered 
on those problems most vital to the 
group. Points of emphasis were con- 
trol in the democratic classroom, stimu- 
lating creative endeavor on the part 


of children and teachers, and materials 
of instruction for an experience pro- 
gram. 

Afternoon sessions of the conference 
were general assemblies where the at- 
tendance was greatly augmented by stu- 
dents from the Department of Educa- 
tion of the University, by supervisors 
and administrators from the vicinity, 
and others who came in for certain 
lectures. 

No attempt was made by the confer- 
ence groups to set a pattern for super- 
vision, or to find an indisputable answer 
to problems. There was, however, keen 
recognition of the fact that the responsi- 
bilities of supervision have broadened 
and deepened, that a significant factor 
in the program is sincere interest in com- 
munity affairs and parent education; 
that respect for the personality of the 
teacher and a working knowledge of the 
influences operative in the lives of in- 
dividual children are essential to an 
effective supervisory program. Inspired 
by the good fellowship, vital discussions 
and thorough analysis of professional 
problems every supervisor left the con- 
ference feeling more adequately equipped 
to do whatever tasks were required to 
help the teacher, help the child, help 


himself. 


Material for this; report was contributed by Anne L. Rasmussen, Humbolt County, California; Roxy Alexander 


of Vallejo, California; 


Ralpher Camper, Glen County, California; and Myrta 
California. The report was prepared by Elda Mills Coale. 


A. Freeman of Butte County, 
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The annual summer meetings of the means of improving relationships and the 
Department of Supervisors and Direc- quality of supervision. ee 
tors of Instruction were held in Mil- Perhaps the experience of thinking to- 


gether with the help of wise and expert 
leadership will be for many the most 
lasting impression of the meetings. 


waukee on July 2 and 3. Miss Josephine 
Maloney and Miss Carrie Edmondson 
were general co-chairmen for the meet- 
ings. Dr. William Kilpatrick acted as 
coordinator and, as usual, led stimu- 
lating discussions. Miss Fannie Rag- 
land, State Chairman for Ohio, makes 
the following report: 


Ne 


On Wednesday morning, July 8, one 
of the general sessions of the N.E.A. 
was devoted to a panel discussion of 
Newer Instructional Practices of 
Promise, the Twelfth Yearbook of our 
Department. Dean Peik of the Univer- 

Supervision was evaluated and found sity of Minnesota was chairman. Over 
in need of fundamental remaking by five hundred attended the discussion. 


gy 


most of those who participated in the dis- ee 
cussion, led by Dr. William H. Kilpat- : , , 
rick. All too often supervision consists The annual winter meetings of this 


in handing down to teachers a rigid Department will be held in Atlantic City, 
course of study to be followed, materials N. J., February 23-25. Headquarters 
and procedures to be used, and tests to will be in Haddon Hall. Hotel reser- 


peice how much the children have vations should be made immediately. 
memorized. These practices and others 


such as teacher rating were thought to Write to: Housing Bureau, 16 Central 
be out of harmony with both the learning Pier, Atlantic City, N. J. 
and the democratic process, ignoring as a 


they do the teacher's potential power, The index for Volume XIX (October 


the child’s eagerness to learn, and the . . 
need of children, teachers and super- 1939-May 1940) is available at request. 


visors for simple friendliness. Address, Educational Method, 1201 Six- 
Although meetings were held on both teenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Tuesday and Wednesday, and all talked ad 


as they ate during the luncheon meeting, This Department is cooperating with 
there was far too little time in which to 


: ; a the N.E.A. Research Division in making 
rethink the function of supervision. How- . 
ever, many found stimulus and help in ® study of the supervisory personnel and 
suggestions such as the following: start services in city school systems. Other 
with the problems teachers raise; lead cooperating departments are: American 
group thinking on common problems; en- Association of School Administrators, 


——— San, we Fe oe Department of Elementary School Prin- 
teacher who wishes to try promising 


practices not commonly used in the cipals, and Department of Secondary 
school; foster conditions under which School Principals. Our Department is 
teachers can know children; strive to represented by three consultants, Miss 
make supervision unnecessary, and per- Fannie J. Ragland, Director, Upper 


haps in doing so discover more challeng- Elementary Grades, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
ing supervisory opportunity. Teacher z z ; 


selection of new supervisors was pro- Miss Helen Hay Heyl, Chief, Bureau of 
P P : 
posed and generally supported as a Curriculum, State Department of Edu- 
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cation, Albany, New York; and Miss 
Maycie Southall, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
The Research Division plans to circulate 
the basic questionnaires about the first 
of January, and to tabulate the returns 
in the spring. The final report will be 
available by September, 1941, possibly 
earlier. 
re] 

This Department has been requested 
to cooperate in the preparation of the 
Dictionary of Education, sponsored by 
Phi Delta Kappa, with Carter V. Good 
chairman of the committee. Our repre- 
sentatives will be: Wilma Garnett, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio; Gilbert 
Willey, Director of Instruction, Public 
Schools, Denver, Colorado; and Marion 
Jordan, Elementary Supervisor, Public 
Schools, Cicero, Illinois. 

r 

Members of this Department will be 
interested to know that the November 
issue of The Elementary School Journal 
will have as the theme “Supervision in 
Elementary Education.” 

a 


Newer Instructional Practices of 
Promise, the Twelfth Yearbook of this 
Department, is now in the second print- 
ing. It is being enthusiastically received 
by teachers, supervisors and adminis- 
trators throughout the country. 

The Thirteenth Yearbook, Mental 
Hygiene Practices in the Classroom, will 
be off the press early in 1941. Editor 
Paul Witty and his committee announce 
that the volume is now in manuscript. 
We may look forward to a stimulating 
presentation. 

& 

The Department of Supervisors and 

Directors of Instruction feels that one 


of its greatest services may be to en- 
courage groups who are interested in 
instructional leadership to meet for the 
purpose of promoting greater good will 
and understanding among those of com- 
mon interests and responsibilities. In 
these days of war and unrest, this phase 
of our program is particularly impor- 
tant. During the summer months, 
campus leaders were asked to cooperate 
with us by sponsoring meetings of super- 
visors and directors of instruction in 
attendance at summer schools. Twenty- 
five such meetings, from coast to coast, 
have been reported. 

Programs of these campus meetings 
varied with the interests of the groups. 
The group at Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio, sponsored by Miss Wilma 
Garnett, took as one of its problems for 
consideration, means of bridging the gap 
between pre-service and in-service edu- 
cation of teachers. The following sug- 
gestions as to ways in which the training 
school may be of help, came from the 
group during the discussion: 

The teacher training institution 
might: sponsor regularly scheduled meet- 
ings for supervisors and training school 
faculties; offer short courses at the re- 
quest of communities, supplementing the 
local in-service program; send speakers 
for lay or education meetings at the 
request of the community ; initiate recre- 
ational activities in communities; offer 
in the schools; 
conduct a child guidance clinic and offer 
the services of the clinic to neighboring 
communities; publish and distribute 


demonstration lessons 


bulletins; carry on a testing program in 
neighboring communities. 


Rutu CunNINGHAM, 


Executive Secretary. 
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Betzner, Jean and Moore, Annie E. Every- 
child and Books. Indianapolis, Indiana, 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1940. $2.13. 
174p. 

For many years teachers have been 
almost smothered by an avalanche of 
books on the technical phases of read- 
ing. Also, there have been a number of 
books — and delightful books — dealing 
with children’s books themselves. Every- 
child and Books is particularly signifi- 
cant because it presents a new 
emphasis — that is, children moving 
about normally among books, in the 
setting of their total living in this our 
modern world. The authors, both of 
whom are not only college teachers of 
education and children’s literature, but 
persons of wide experience with children 
both in the schoolroom and outside the 
school, are eminently fitted to see and 
interpret children’s natural experiences 
with books, conditions and factors in 
the total living of children today that 
affect their responses to books, and ways 
in which individuals and agencies may 
cooperate with children in their volun- 
tary reading. 

In style, Everychild and Books is 
characterized by directness, sincerity, 
clarity, and bits of poetic beauty. A 
suggestion of the artistic touch is evi- 
dent on the title page, where four lines 
from Virginia Scott Miner set the tone 
for the entire book: 

Books are bridges, 
Shining free, 

Which link us to 
Ourselves-to-be. 

Then, every chapter except the first is 

introduced by a quotation which not 
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only reveals the viewpoint of the authors 
on the topics to be discussed, but makes 
a sensitive reader pause long to consider 
the relationship of these problems to 
other aspects of life. 


As an introduction, the first chapter 
called “Books in a Paradise of Chil- 
dren” presents from the general field of 
literature pictures of the delightful ex- 
periences of children with reading in 
different countries, and at different 
times, with the self-evident conclusion 
that reading is not necessarily an escape 
from reality or an occupation for a few 
exceptional children, but a pleasant, 
worthwhile, normal experience for every 
child. 

The quotation which introduces the 
second chapter is a brief statement to 
the effect that there are two worlds: one 
that can be measured by line and rule, 
and one that is felt by the heart and the 
imagination. In this chapter and the 
next four chapters the authors succeed 
to a remarkable degree in helping the 
reader become increasingly aware of the 
inner world of children and also of that 
outer world where home, street, sense 
experiences, travel, play, school, adver- 
tising, radio, movies, libraries, and that 
vast realm of books and other reading 
materials are interactive forces. From 
this complex environment different chil- 
dren select different items and arrange 
them, each in his own way. In connec- 
tion with the constantly growing field of 
print which children may explore, the 
extent, variety, conflicting qualities, fer- 
tility of sources, proximity, and amount 
and diversity of available guidance are 
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considered. Of special interest is the 
discussion of bookshops and the services 
which they render to children. 


The examination of the school’s ex- 
panding outlook is frank but hopeful. 
A plea is made for attention to helping 
children learn when to use books, how to 
select them, and how to use experiences 
gained from them, as well as how to read 
them. Here, as elsewhere, the emphasis 
is on the relation of reading to all of 
life, not on a separate school program 
of reading. 

The latter part of the book deals spe- 
cifically with books as they enter into 
the lives of children—best-loved books, 
books as they go into action, and read- 
ing in relation to personality. 

Everychild and Books is a volume 
which has a significant message as well 
as much pertinent information, not only 
for teachers, parents, and librarians, but 
for all persons concerned directly or in- 
directly with enriched living for the 
whole child. 

Jennie Lov Mirron. 


Cole, Luella. Teaching in the Elementary 
School. New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 
1939. $2.50. 6518p. 


At the time this book came from the 
press in 1989 I read it and was shocked, 
as I still am, that a book could be pub- 
lished today which gives so archaic and 
jumbled a point of view for guidance of 
elementary teachers. At that reading, 
however, I decided it would die a quiet 
death. Only when the volume appeared 
in the 1940 list of sixty outstanding 
books of the year published by the 
National Education Association Journal 
did it seem to me that the time had come 
for that unhappy task—a public nega- 
tive comment on an educational book 


which the author may well have written 
in all sincerity. 


The book is intended for the guidance 
of young teachers by attempting to an- 
swer the questions asked by approxi- 
mately 1400 elementary teachers in 
service. This volume could not only be 
very confusing to the young teacher in 
its contradiction of much of the phil- 
osophy and practice of forward-looking 
school systems but also could seriously 
hamper the teacher experienced in child 
guidance by putting printed authority 
into the hands of administrators for a 
reactionary point of view on almost 
every detail in school procedure. 


A few direct quotations will illustrate: 


As a prospective teacher of the lower 
grades, you need to investigate your 
standing as to both intelligence and 
marks, .. . If you have made an unusu- 
ally high score, you possess more verbal 
ingenuity than is essential to grade school 
teaching. The chances are that you 
would not be happy in such work, for 
which a good, but not brilliant mind is 
needed. . . . If you have superior ability 
and want to teach, you would probably 
be happier as a college professor than as 
an elementary school teacher. (P. 10.) 

Finally, you should consider the ex- 
tent to which you are inclined to fall in 
love deeply and often, especially with 
those younger than yourself. A teacher 
has a perfect right to fall in love with 
anyone she likes outside of school, but 
she will complicate life for all concerned 
if she is constantly forming attachments 
with the children. Blind love has no 
place in a schoolroom. (P. 20.) 

In recent years there has been a tend- 
ency to express objectives in various 
school subjects in terms of “attitudes” 
instead of factual mastery. . . 


1. In reading: ability to use textbooks, 
dictionaries, and reference books of 
all kinds. Skill in answering ques- 
tions, effective habits of work, deep 
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and permanent interest in  read- 


an 

2.In arithmetic: development of 
the ability to think in terms of the so- 
cial and numerical relationships in- 
volved in ordinary situations. Ability 
to understand the relationship of 
numbers. .. . 


4.In language and literature: achieve- 
ment of the ability to talk and to 
write in coherent sentences, to say one 
thing at a time and to say it well. 
To feel the beauty of good literature. 
To have a sense of responsibility for 
correctness in writing or spelling. 


6. In geography: provision for an under- 
standing of the economic dependence 
of people in one country upon people 
of another. 


Does anyone really think that children 
eleven or twelve years old can achieve 
such points of view? These objectives 
might be reached by a forty-year-old 
adult. . . . As objectives for elementary 
school pupils, most of them are absurd. 
(P. 81.) 

It is not a primary function of the ele- 
mentary school to develop intellectual 
attitudes. Its main concern with subject 
matter is to teach facts. (P. 34.) 


The first task of the elementary school 
in reading is to teach each pupil to rec- 
ognize a sufficient number of words. Its 
second is to develop correct eye-move- 
ments and to suppress vocalization. Its 
third . . . is to develop a reasonable 
speed in reading. Its last job is to bring 
about at least a minimum level of com- 
prehension. ... (P. 69.) 

You should not expect much in the 
way of self-evaluation from elementary 
school pupils. . . . They need the stamp 
of your approval, and that approval must 
take the form of some objective kind of 
award. (P. 183.) 


Miss Cole follows this with a discus- 
sion of what she considers desirable 
awards such as honor rolls, honorable 


mentions, gold stars, etc. There is al- 
ways danger of distortion through quo- 
tation and other lists of excerpts than 
the one above might be made which would 
give a sounder point of view. However, 
this very lack of consistency in discuss- 
ing school practices which comes when 
there is no well thought out integrat- 
ing philosophy for their guidance rep- 
resents one of our greatest problems 
today in elementary school administra- 
tion. This volume, if taken seriously by 
those who see it recommended by the 
N.E.A. Journal, in my opinion will tend 
to intensify, not lessen the problem. 


CuarrE T. Zyve 


New York University 


Koos, Leonard V., Hughes, James M., 
Hutson, Percival W., and Reavis, Wil- 
liam C. Administering the Secondary 
School. New York, American Book Com- 
pany, 1940. $3.25. 678+. 


This comprehensive treatise on the 
management of the secondary school 
should serve as a useful source book and 
text for advanced courses in secondary 
school administration as well as a valu- 
able manual for the high school princi- 
pal. Not only is the book itself compre- 
hensive, but the bibliographic citations 
and references are sufficiently detailed 
and complete to provide ready access to 
the voluminous literature on the subject. 

The book falls rather naturally into 
three parts, although such a division is 
not explicitly indicated in the text itself. 
The first of these would include those 
chapters dealing rather intimately with 
the instructional program of the school 
—‘Administering the Program of 
Studies,” “Administering the Vocational 
Program,” “Administering the Health 
Program,” “Directing the Extra Cur- 
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riculum,” “Directing the Guidance Pro- 
gram,” “Administering the Program for 
Individual Differences,” and “Making 
the School Schedule.” The second part 
deals with personnel and includes the 
chapters on “Selecting Teachers,” ‘“Ad- 
justing the Teaching Load,” “The Sal- 
ary Problem,” and “Personnel and Or- 
ganization for Administration.” The 
third part of the book has to do largely 
with business management and routine, 
through the chapters on “Buildings and 
Grounds,” “Equipment and Supplies,” 
“Office Standards, Procedures and 
Forms,” and “Administering Finance.” 
A final chapter on “Secondary School 
and Community” seems not quite to fit 
any of the foregoing groups, nor is it 
clearly a group by itself. Certain topics 
such as “Utilization of Community Re- 
sources,” and “The Community Survey” 
relate to matters of instruction, but the 
bulk of this chapter is perhaps devoted 
more to the “public relations” problem 
of school administration than to instruc- 
tional problems. 

The impossibility of making a clear 
distinction between administrative and 
instructional matters is well illustrated 
by this book. The authors state that 
“a manual of administration . . . is not 
the place for a discussion of curriculum 
making in the sense of determining the 
subjects or areas in which instruction is 
given or of determining the content or 
experiences to be emphasized within 
those subjects and areas. The place for 
such discussion is a treatise on curricu- 
lum making.” In all fairness it must 
be pointed out that the authors succeed 
remarkably well in maintaining the im- 
pression that such a distinction can in 
fact be made. But organization, admin- 
istration, and management inevitably 


grow out of a basic theory of the cur- 
riculum; at least the policies and pro- 
cedures recommended clearly imply a 
basic theory. In the case of the present 
treatise, the basic theory of the curricu- 
lum is the one commonly operating 
throughout the country—a curriculum 
of content and variable subjects “admin- 
istered to” the pupils on the basis of, 
and through a “guidance program,” 
supplemented by an “extracurriculum” 
of activities in which the pupils secure 
some practice in the traits and skills 
that are taught to them in the regular 
curriculum. 

There are weighty arguments both pro 
and con for such a theory of the cur- 
riculum. In view of the practical ne- 
cessity of operating a school in the here 
and now on the basis of the best insights 
and understandings generally available, 
there is much to be said for this essen- 
tially simple and easy-to-administer kind 
of curriculum. Those who object to it 
would do well to remember that the prin- 
ciples of a perhaps more functional and 
integrated curriculum are as yet rather 
vague and that the task of administer- 
ing an “experimental” school to small 
numbers of pupils is quite a different 
task from administering such a school 
when one thinks on the one hand of the 
thousands of pupils enrolled in our great 
metropolitan high schools, and on the 
other hand of the handfuls of pupils en- 
rolled in the great number of crossroads 
high schools throughout the land. The 
authors of this book are well aware of 
the probably desirable trend toward a 
more unified, less piecemeal, kind of 
program, but they do well to point out 
that the resulting problems of organiza- 
tion and administration are still too 
poorly defined to admit of detailed treat- 
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ment in a comprehensive book on sec- 
ondary school administration. 


W. B. FEATHERSTONE 


Teachers College 


Morrison, Henry C. The Curriculum of the 
Common School from the Beginning of 
the Primary School to the End of the 
Junior College. Chicago, Illinois, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1940. $4.00. 
681 pp. 

In order to read this book sympa- 
thetically one must attend to the 
author’s insistent definitions. ‘“Educa- 
tion is nothing else than taking on the 
arts and sciences and moral attitudes 
which make up the fabric of Civilization. 
... It is not erudition or information 
and not even enlightenment alone, or 
mental training, or development of indi- 
vidual potentialities, or a process of 
generating a new and better civilization.” 
He sees “the Curriculum conceived as 
the cultural content out of which formal 
General Education can emerge.” 

As in previous writings the author 
postulates “two aspects or phases of 
mastery.” 


First, I have used it to mean actual 
learning in contrast to more acceptable 
performance of school tasks. 

Second, in some cases, I have used the 
term to mean complete learning of a unit 
as contrasted with half-learning. There 
can be complete learning of a unit of the 
Curriculum, but not exhaustive learning 
about a subject, not perfect skill in the 
use of the thing learned. 


The curriculum of the common school 
parallels in essence what has been meant 
by “liberal education” or “general edu- 
cation,” which will lead to educational 
maturity, when the individual is “capable 
of directing widely his further learning.” 

The material is organized so as to 


include chapters representing twelve of 
what some call disciplines. The ones on 
civics, politics, commerce, and industry 
are regarded by the author as “the most 
important of the book and the most im- 
peratively needed in the instruction of 
our young people.” 

Each of these chapters includes a list- 
ing of the “units” which the author sees 
as implied in its subject matter. His cri- 
terion of value for any one of these is 
its part in or conformity to his defini- 
tion of universal institution, “a system 
of popular usages or beliefs which orig- 
mating in human nature, in the common 
sense and experience of mankind, has 
survived as a useful form of harmony 
and course of social evolution, and _ is, 
finally, capable of being rationally com- 
prehended as a necessary element in the 
structure of all advancing societies. .. . 
The problem of the Curriclum of the 
Common School is reduced to enumerat- 
ing the universal institutions.” 

The author does not hesitate about 
being critical of other views, severe, sar- 
‘astic, or even caustic, in his vigorous 
presentation of his point of view. He re- 
peatedly insists upon “escape from the 
domination of the specialist.” 


A long period of feminism in the up- 
bringing and instruction of boys, it some- 
times seems, has had the effect of breed- 
ing pusilanimity into the highly schooled 
part of our population. 


In one place we find condemnation of 
“that hoary catch-all of iniquity, “The 
greatest good of the greatest number’ 
which logically might justify the mas- 
sacre of 49 per cent of the population by 
51 per cent.” 


Most boys—-and a good many girls who 
are trying to be boys—sooner or later 
have an urge to toot a horn. 
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Again, note may be made of the fol- 
lowing, “if the schools would do their 
duty in equipping their pupils to read 
something more than mystery stories, 
or intensely dogmatic problem novels, 
or the latest shallow and misleading 
popular science. It is, however, a Sisy- 
phean task, so long as the textbook 
method of instruction survives.” 


Commonly enough, as the years went 
on, ... the teacher fell into that modern 
equivalent of total depravity, the doc- 
trine of feeble-mindedness and its transi- 
tion through easy stages of border-line 
cases and low grades to just plain stu- 
pidity. 


The evaluation of content rejects the 


study of languages and of practical arts 


in the curriculum of the common school. 
It sees no place for instrumental music. 
The author does not regard the study of 
the chorus as a course, adding, ‘There 
are no units.” 

The concept of curriculum as devel- 
oped in this book gives little or no at- 
tention to curriculum as process and in- 
dicates no concern in the furtherance of 
growth as a fundamental element in the 
process. 

As a vigorous presentation of a broad, 
rich, vital interpretation of subject mat- 
ter the book is valuable. Running in and 
through it all the render feels a very fine 
sensibility of the possibilities of educa- 
tion as a means of enriching life. 


L.C.M. 























